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Louis A. Leslie of the Gregg 
Publishing Company is Author 
of New Ditto Practice Lessons 
in Shorthand Transcribing 


O NCE again Ditto presents to commercial schools 

and commercial departments a new and impor- 
tant service—a book of shorthand transcribing tests 
printed in Ditto Reproducing Ink. 

The pages in this book are perforated so that they 
can be torn out, taken to Ditto or to any other gela- 
tine or hectograph duplicator to reproduce 100 or 
more copies on blank sheets of paper. Thus you 
buy only one of these books from The 
Ditto and reproduce enough copies 
for your entire class—perhaps for 
two or three classes. 

This is the same principle of 
economical reproduction of Ditto 
Practice Lesson Materials that has 
swept the educational world dur- 
ing the past three years. Elemen- 
tary and High Schools everywhere 
are using Ditto Practice Lesson 
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Materials in more than twenty different subjects. 

Because we wanted this material to be the very 
best, we secured as author, Mr. Louis A. Leslie of 
the Gregg Publishing Company. The shorthand 
itself has been written by one of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company's expert writers. A transcription 
key is enclosed in each book designed for easy cor- 
rection of pupils’ transcriptions. 
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New Ditto Hand-Fed Duplicator 


We want to make it as easy as pos- 
sible for you to examine Ditto Prac- 
tice Lessons in Shorthand Transcrib- 
ing. Our open account privilege per- 
mits examination of this book for 30 
days before paying. If you do not agree 
that the book is worth many times the 
$1.50 purchase price, you may return 
it without obligation. To open ac- 
count simply fill out the few brief 
questions below. 
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PLEASE INDICATE PURCHASE PLAN 


[_] Please send shorthand book C. O. D. 


Please send shorthand book (enclosed “HF ) 


(_] Please send the shorthand book opening up a new 30-day account for which I submit the following reference and 


credit information. 


HARRISON AT OAKLEY 
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Today, most offices 


MORE AND MORE SCHOOLS 
ARE PLACING GRADUATES 


by placing Ediphone Voice Writing on their schedules! 


want secretaries 


who can do these jauuum 


‘3 things well... 


Business firms are demanding 
secretaries who have a complete 
education. They may specialize 
in one thing, but their training 
should include a working knowl- 
edge at least of all office equip- 
ment and procedure. By includ- 
ing instructions in Ediphone 
Voice Writing as part of their 
regular curricula, modern schools 
everywhere are giving students 
the opportunity of gaining this 
vital knowledge. 


Ediphone instruments employ 
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the Edison principles of ‘Bal- 
anced” Voice Writing, for the 
dictator, and Typease, for the 
secretary—which make dictating 
and transcription easier, faster, 
and more pleasant. To facilitate 
and further simplify Voice Writ- 
ing instruction and learning, Edi- 
phone practice records and other 
educational aids are supplied. 


For detailed information, tele- 
phone The Ediphone, Your City, 
or write to: Department of Edu- 
cational Training, Ediphone Divi- 
sion— 


FREE W— Send 


for your Pamphlet 
of Specimen Pages 


of New Ediphone Secretarial Course, and 
Edison leaflet, “Dictation Facts No. 30.” 
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_ IN THESE DAYS COMPLETE PREPARATION 
ve OPENS MANY DOORS 


Select any promising boy or girl*in one of your ‘classes and ask yourself 


this question: Wouldn’t this student have a better chance if to his qual- 


ifications were added expert training in the Mimeograph Process? You 


realize, of course, that in most modern offices the Mimeograph is now 


regarded as indispensable. And, because of its simplicity, students can 


become skilled operators in a surprisingly short time. That’s why so many 


schools now add Mimeographing to the course of study for stenographer- 
typists and other office workers. Your students will appreciate the addi- 
tional advantage of being thoroughly equipped. Our Educational Depart- 
ment will gladly supply a complete outline of instruction for training in 
the Mimeograph Process. Write today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


This service free to schools. An outline of expert instruction 
in the Mimeograph Process will be forwarded to any school without 
obligation. This means practical assistance provided by educators of long 
experience. Address School Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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An open sesame 
to business positions 


ae of commercial courses, who have suc- 
cessfully completed Dictaphone Business Prac- 
tice and who have been awarded the Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency, have the assurance that 
positions in this field are awaiting competent appli- 
cants. 

The dictation of progressive business executives 
is “Dictaphone Transcribed”—and progressive 


schools teach Dictaphone Business Practice. 

The wealth of educational material furnished with- 
out charge as a part of this course insures every 
student taking Dictaphone Business Practice of 
thorough and practical training. 

For information regarding the Dictaphone Mini- 
mum Essentials Test, the Dictaphone Transcription 
Error Chart and teachers’ aids, address: 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


THE MODERN SECRETARY IS DICTAPHONE TRAINED 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Still More About Research in Business Education 


HEN I read the warning in the 
September issue of the Journal 
that Professor Nichols was _ pre- 
paring a “snappy” editorial on my com- 
ment in the June issue on Snap Judg- 
About Research ix Business Edu- 
caution, | looked forward to a complete 
indictment of what I had said. When I 
reid Professor Nichols’ article I found 
that he and I are in substantial agree- 
ment. Professor Nichols says in the 
co ning of his editorial that research is 
no a “fad,” implying that I had indicted 
th entire field as being a fad. What | 
did say is that “one of the current fads. . 
i business education .. is the notion that 
al! problems..can be solved. .by research.” 
‘Phe assumption that all of our problems 
con be solved by research I still believe 
is a fad. In fact, Professor Nichols 
arently agrees with me, for he says 
“vat there is too much half-baked in- 
vestigation of important problems in the 
ficld of commercial education cannot be 
denied.” It seems to me that we both 
avree that the abuse of research which 
is at present current is a fad. 

in Professor Nichols’ second  para- 
craph he objects to a statement “the de- 
termination of best teaching methods 
implies final evaluation by organized 
research.” What I really did say in the 
June issue is “the determination of best 
teaching methods defies final evaluation 
by organized research. Naturally this 
change in one word entirely alters the 
meaning of my statement, and therefore 
Professor Nichols’ criticism of my state- 
ment has no application. 

Professor Nichols objects to several of 
the illustrations which I gave. He states 
that “until we know what consumer edu- 
cation is desirable, how much of what is 
desirable falls within the field we usually 
describe as commercial education, how 
much falls within the field of social 
science, and how much falls within other 
fields, we cannot know just where eco- 
nomic training for the individual can best 
be given.” I again want to indicate that 
I do not object to research in consumer 
education, and in fact heartily approve 
of intelligent research, but I do believe 
that the allocation of consumer education, 
either to business education or to the 
social studies or to any other field cannot 
be finally determined by purely objective 
research. 

In dealing with the problem of guidance 
in business subjects, I stated that we 
must recognize “that this field is not 
open to exact experimentation.” Our 
studies do not result in being completely 
objective as a means of prediction. Pro- 
fessor Nichols disagrees with this state- 
ment, yet he himself states “of course 
it must be admitted that the personal 
equation being what it is in matters of 
guidance, no one can predict with abso- 
lute accuracy just what a given individual 
can do and should do in the matter of 
choosing, preparing for, and entering a 
chosen occupational life.” We all believe 
in the accumulation of sound data upon 
which guidance assistance can be given. 
The thing that I objected to is the col- 
lection of trivial material and then as- 
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suming that this material was a_ final 


basis for guidance. 

I certainly did not imply “that if we 
throw overboard all research, we will be 
able to improve business education quite 
as successfully as can be done by the use 
of the results of carefully planned in- 
vestigation.” As [ indicated in my 
original editorial, if we recognize the 
limitations of research “we shall then 


be able to use research as a fairly signifi- 
cant device for the development of a bet- 
ter philosophy and art of business edu- 
cation. More than that we cannot ask 


Professor Nichols first points out that 
“there is some ground for saying that 
collecting of such opinions, evaluating 
them, and interpreting them in terms of 
the problem under consideration actually 
is research.” Yet a little later he states 
“that the extent to which what now is 


American 


cation Week, observed on November 

11-17 of this month, was The School 
and Democracy. It is well for business 
teachers, along with the other groups of 
teachers, to consider what American 
Democracy requires of our vast national 
school system. 

If we think of democracy as a form of 
social organization in which its citizens, 
as individuals and as groups, endeavor to 
work with one another on the basis of a 
recognition of mutual rights and inter- 
ests, one important issue is, What class- 
room philosophy of education is sound in 
terms of the peculiar origins and develop- 
ments of American democratic ideals? 
While we should permit and encourage 
full and tolerant discussion of various 
social philosophies held by educational 
leaders, business leaders, political leaders, 
and other groups of leaders in social 
thought and action, we _ nevertheless 
should expect classroom teachers, as such, 
in daily contact with their pupils and 
school communities, to teach and live a 
philosophy of education and life which 1s 
sensibly in keeping with our best demo- 
cratic ideals. 

We should seek a long-view appraisal 
and appreciation of contemporary events 
in the United States, by comparison with 
those of the rest of the world, and do 
so both in retrospect and in prospect of 
the progressive evolution of our own 
special forms and standards of demo- 
cratic living. On such a basis, and on 
that basis alone, we should sanely and 
wisely foster in our school instruction a 
constant Americanizing of best thought 
and progress in all parts of the earth. 

Among the suggestions made by the 
National Education Association for the 
day-by-day topics of American Education 
Week, the following seem especially to 
commend themselves for careful think- 


Tica general theme of American Edu- 


Education 


going under the name of research is of 
little value is just the extent to which it 
turns up mere opinions as distinguished 
from facts. As Professor Nichols himself 
recognizes, some leaders in the field of 
research deny that the collection of 
opinion or of philosophical material has 
a place under the term “research.” 

As I said before, I find myself in sub- 
stantial agreement with the points-of- 
view presented by Professor Nichols. I 
am presenting this supplementary editorial 
not as a criticism ot Professor Nichols’ 
statement but rather to indicate that he 
has paraphrased from another angle, es- 
sentially the same attitude toward re- 
search that I have. We seem to both 
agree that research is a valuable instru- 
ment for the improvement of business 
education if it is used intelligently, but 
that if it is abused it will not only be a 
worthless instrument but it will be posi- 
tively harmiul to the best interest of our 
chosen field of education—Herbert A. 
Tonne, New York University, New York 


City. 


Week 


ing. They concern business teachers as 
much as any other group of teachers, for 
no longer can business education tend to 
live apart from the rest of education. 
Instead, business education should jn- 
creasingly be made a vital part of The 
School and Democracy even as of Busi- 
ness itself. 


The School and the Citizen. Dedicate this 
day to the citizen as an individual, with emphasis 
upon the personal traits of courage, loyalty, and 
concern for the great issues that our nation faces. 

The School and the State. Make its chief 
purpose informing the public on the progress and 
the needs of the schools in your state. Com- 
pare the costs of education with those of the 
other functions of state government. 


The School and the Nation. Familiarize the 
community with steps taken recently by the 
federal government to grant emergency financial 
aid to education. Discuss the historic policy 
and increasing need of permanent federal aid 
on a basis that will guarantee the children of 
every state at least the minimum preparation for 
citizenship. 

The School and Social Change. Discuss edu- 
cation as a potential force in American life. 
What part shall the schools play in social change? 
How can the schools of your community con- 
tribute more effectively to the progress which is 
being made economically and_ socially. What 
adaptations in the present organization and cur- 
riculum of the schools are needed? 


The School and Country Life. Show the in- 
equality of educational opportunity that exists 
in general between children and adults of city 
and country. What steps have been taken, and 
what ones are still needed to equalize these dif- 
ferences? 


The School and Recreation. Rest and recrea- 
tion are among the sweetest fruits of toil. 
Mankind longs to play. Increased leisure makes 
play possible. Overspecialization turns it into 
amusement. Neglect permits it to drift i 
crime. Emphasize the _ responsibility of the 
school to give every child recreational skills that 
be make wholesome play a delight throughout 
ife. 


Education and the Good Life. While the at- 
tention of many leaders is forced by circum- 
stances to the economic and material aspects of 
existence, the life of the spirit and of religion 
especially needs rekindling. The church and the 
home and the school have a common obligation to 
help re-establish the morale of millions beaten 
on every hand by discouragement and failure.— z 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University, 


New York City. 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Impression vs. Fact 


Not so long ago a headline in the “All 
the News That Is Fit to Print” paper 
ran as follows: Best Chances Seen in 
Secretarial Work. Under this intriguing 
challenge a college director of employ- 
ment is reported as saying that “The 
employees in greatest demand among large 
business concerns are college graduates 
who have a knowledge of stenography.” 
Also this: “Many employment officers 
have reached the conclusion that the best 
training ground for advancement in a 
specialized business is the desk of an 
executive.” And this: “Two or three 
years’ experience as a secretary to a man 
meeting the daily problems of a_busi- 
ness is better equipment, in the opinion 
of most personnel officers, than the in- 
tensive training systems that existed. in 
predepression days.” 

Other content of the statement sug- 
gested that the author of it was speaking 
about men, not women. This was veri- 
fied by correspondence. 

So once again boys are urged to enroll 
for shorthand, presumably in great num- 
bers. 

The authentic, factual sound of this 
statement suggests that it must be based 
upon well conceived and carefully exe- 
cuted research, notwithstanding the refer- 
ence to “the opinion of most personnel 
officers” which suggests the patent medi- 
cine reference to “eminent physicians.” 
Surely here is proof that boys in high 
school and college are missing their great 
opportunity when they pass up shorthand 
for less worthy vocational subjects! 

But lo, a check-up reveals the fact 
that the author’s statement was based on 
comments of employment managers of 
three banks in the Big City, comments of 
some speakers at two conferences held 
in the same locale, and some difficulty 
which he, the author, has in filling cer- 
tain calls which come to him. 

Thus, as so often in the past, what 
is published as fact with respect to this 
matter turns out to be mere impression 
at its best; or mere fiction at its worst. 


How many calls, by actual count, did 
you have for boy stenographers last year? 
Or in 1929, if you prefer? 


Evening School 
Often I have referred to the demon- 


strable futility of much of our evening 
school commercial work. We shall waste 
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millions of dollars in this field of com- 
mercial education this school year. What 
is worse, we shall cheat thousands of 
young men and women—yes, and old ones 
too—out of a chance to get the readjust- 
ment training they need to help them 
over this period of economic maladjust- 


ment. It may be too late to do much 
about it. Evening schools have been 


opened; the head of a day-school Eng- 
lish department has been installed as prin- 
cipal; the conventional day-school pro- 
gram has been offered; day-school teach- 
ers have been employed; the first week’s 
enrollments have been taken—mostly for 
shorthand and typewriting; these enroll- 
ments have been shuffled and dealt out to 
teachers whose major interests lie in the 
field of day-school instruction, and who 
have only a fragment of their time and 
energy to give to their evening classes; 
these teachers are already on the job 
with their day-school syllabi, texts, and 
methods; and the inevitable rapid turn- 
over in evening commercial class per- 
sonnel has started on its merry way. 

The result of all this is best expressed 
by a little poem written by an enlight- 
ened (by experience) evening school stu- 
dent for The Evening Star which is pub- 
lished by students of the Brookline 
(Massachusetts) Evening High School. 
Here it is. 


A COMMON EVENING SCHOOL 
OCCURRENCE 
In school five friends enrolled one night 
To go all year they hoped they might, 
Alas! Alack! Their number was four 
At the end of a week—no less, no more. 
One dropped a class a few weeks back 
(The weeks fly by, ‘tis hard to keep track) 
By the first of the year, we think there'll be 
three. 
The next may be Gertrude, yet it may be me. 
It may be a tie between us two; 
We may both finish, I hope we do, 
And last, but not least, the one lone male 
Will get his certificate, we’re sure without fail. 


Humorous? Yes, but an indictment of 
evening school commercial work. — It 
could have been written about the com- 
mercial classes of any evening school 
which has come under my personal ob- 
servation. Is it not a fair picture of 
the situation in your home town? 


Vocational Guidance Again 


My challenge on the subject of voca- 
tional guidance last year has stirred up 
a good deal of interest in this field, both 
on the part of commercial teachers and 
vocational guidance workers. The Na- 
tional Occupational Conference has come 
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back at me repeatedly for suggestions for 
the improvement of vocational guidance 
in our field. Now the director of the 
Conference asks me to find for him a 
few people who have done distinctive 
work in the field of vocational guidance 
for commercial students and who can tell 
about it in an interesting way for publi- 
cation in the vocational guidance maga- 
zine called Occupations. Who will be the 
first to accept the challenge and tell us 
what he or she is doing in this matter? 
If you have been experimenting with vo- 
cational guidance and have results t) 
report, I urge you to send along your 
statement with the understanding that, if 
I find it will suit Dr. Keller’s purposes 
I shall pass it on to him with my recom 
mendation that it be published. 

Let me say that Occupations is a very 
high-grade magazine. Articles appear- 
ing in it are both authentic and interest- 
ing. Reports of research may be mad 
interesting as well as instructive. Good, 
snappy articles are desired. They ma, 
be descriptive of a plan for giving voca 
tional guidance which is being tried out, 
or which has been tried out and foun! 
satisfactory; or they may be in the na 
ture of reports of investigation and re 
search recently completed. I hope thi- 
challenge will be accented by many. 


Would You? 


Would you like information about 
these things? What an office manage: 
(President of the New England Office 
Management Association) thinks about 
pre-employment training for office work; 
future mechanization of office work; how 
an office manager proceeds to get office 
help. 

Would you like to establish a closer 
contact with the movement for more ef- 
ficient office service which is being spon- 
sored by leaders in this field of employ: 
ment? 

Would you like to know what office 
managers have to say about office work 
and office workers? 

In short, as teachers of vocational com- 
mercial subjects, would you like to keep 
step with progress in your chosen field ? 

If the answer to these questions is Yes, 
you will be glad to know that the Board 
of Directors of the National Office Man- 
agement Association has, upon request 
of commercial educators, voted to ac- 
cept subscriptions for the Association's 
official bi-monthly journal, called NOMA 
Forum, from commercial teachers at $2 
a year, which is a 60% reduction from 
the regular rate. 


Commercial department libraries and 
reading rooms should have this journal. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. R. P. 
Brecht, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Secretary of the N.O.M.A. 


Already the National Office Manage- 
ment Association and the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association are cooper- 
ating in a two-year testing program 
which, it is hoped, will result in a series 
of occupational efficiency tests which ¢an 
be used by schools in certificating their 
graduates and by office managers in em- 
ploying their office workers. 

Through the Forum another contact 
may be maintained. 
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A Great Man Age, Not a Machine Age 


> visiting your show this after- 
noon, I was impressed by many 
things, and I thought of something 
| heard Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler say not long ago. He said, “I 
would divide the population of this 
country into three groups: a small 
group who make things happen, a 
larger group who watch things hap- 
pen, and the enormous multitude of 
people who do not know what is 
hajspening.” 

\t the first industrial census in 
the United States in 1850 the popu- 
Javon of our country was 23,192,- 
000. In 1930 our population had in- 
ervased to 122,775,000, or an in- 
civase of 429 percent. In 1850 we 
hat 957,000 wage earners in indus- 
In 1930 American manufactur- 
ers employed 8,839,000 wage earn- 
ets, as against 957,000 eighty years 
bcrore, an increase of 823 percent. 

in 1850 all of the industrial work- 
ers in the United States made a to- 
tal of $236,755,000 for their work 
in a year. In 1930 our industrial 
workers received $11,621,000,000, or 
an increase of 4,800 percent in 
wages. During this period the num- 
ber of wage earners increased about 
twice as fast as population and the 
wages paid increased nearly six 
times as fast as the increase in num- 
ber of workers. 

That was all brought about 
through the use of improved ma- 
chinery. I mention these facts be- 
cause we have heard a great many 
people, particularly during the de- 
pression period, claim that improved 
machinery causes unemployment. Of 
course it is not necessary for me to 
dwell on that with this group, be- 
cause you know that it has just the 
opposite effect. 

Take one industry for example, in 
the field of transportation. In 1890 
the number of livery stable keepers, 
teamsters, draymen, hostlers, black- 
smiths, and persons engaged in mak- 
ing carriages, wagons and materials 
was 717,000. In 1930, forty years 
later, that number had dropped to 
245,000, but in the meantime the 
automotive industry had come into 
our lives and had provided new jobs 
for 1,549,000 peovle, a gain of more 
than a million jobs, due entirely to 
the use of improved machinery. 
Without the use of improved ma- 
chinery automobiles could not have 
been manufactured at a price that 
would have created the demand and 
given us the production that we have 
today. 
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by Thomas J}. Watson 


President, 


International Business Machines Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Editor’s Remarks: This is an address delivered by Mr. Watson, one of 
our nation’s principal business leaders, at a banquet which preceded 
the public opening of the 1935 Machine Tool Show at Cleveland. 


Individual Versus Mass Thinking 


We hear a great deal of talk about 
the “Machine Age.” This is not a 
Machine Age. Machines do not 
grow on trees or bushes. This is a 
great Man Age and the machines 
that we saw today, and the machines 
we see on every hand are evidences 
of the fact that this is a great Man 
Age. Machines are simply tools that 
men have devised to enable them to 
do a better job. We are going to 
continue on in this Man Age, be- 


Mr. Watson Addressing Banquet 
at Cleveland 


cause men are doing more and better 
thinking today than ever before. To- 
day there is more individual think- 
ing. For a while we got away from 
it. In the first few years of the de- 
pression, we depended more on 
other people to think for us. We fell 
into the habit of mass thinking. 
Then we realized that no one could 
solve our problems but ourselves, 


and we began tQqgaiedlown to indi- 
vidual thinking. What we see in the 


machine tool show is the result of 
sound individual thought on the part 
of the people in your industry. It 
is thinking that is for the benefit of 
the people as a whole, because they 
all receive benefits, whether they are 
engaged in industry or not. 


The Greeks and Romans got along 
with only man power. In early Eng- 
land planks were made by men rip- 
ping logs with a long hand saw. 
They put a log up on a truss, one 
man below and another above, pull- 
ing the saw. It was very hard work 
that made men old at forty, giving 
them what they called “carpenter’s 
heart.”” Most of them were dead at 
fifty. 

One day an ingenious Englishman 
decided to hitch a water-wheel to 
that saw, and that became the first 
engine. It was the beginning of 
what is commonly called the Indus- 
trial Revolution, which | prefer to 
call, however, the ‘Industrial Evo- 
lution.” We have been progressing, 
and we shall continue to advance in 
this Industrial Evolution, making 
better tools to do our jobs. 


More Machinery Has Meant More 
Employment 


When the spinning jenny and 
looms were introduced in [England 
in 1764 it resulted in riots, because 
they thought that nearly everyone 
would be thrown out of employment. 
3ut it actually started a great in- 
crease in employment in that indus- 
try. The same is true of typesetting. 
In 1890, when the typesetting ma- 
chine was beginning to come into 
use, we had 30,000 compositors in 
printing plants in the United States. 
In 1930 the number engaged in this 
occupation had gone up to 184,000, 
or an increase of 518 percent. Print- 
ing became cheaper and it turned 
weekly newspapers into daily news- 
papers, increasing the number of 
emplovees. 

During the 15 years from 1914 to 
1929 the average output of the auto- 
mobile industry increased from seven 
and a half cars per wage earner an- 
nually to twenty-three and a_ half. 
The average price of an open tour- 
ing car at the factory was $767 in 
1914; that came down to $493 fora . 
closed coach in 1929, a price reduc- 
tion of thirty-five percent for a 
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much better car. At the same time 
the workers received more money. 
The average annual wage in indus- 
try increased from $844 in 1914 to 
$1,621 in 1929, an increase of nine- 
ty-two percent in earnings during 
that fifteen year period. 

I have used the automobile as a 
basis for a few illustrations because 
it is something that enters the family 
life of all of us today. Furthermore, 
the automotive industry has been the 
leading industry in the use of im- 
proved machinery. That fact has en- 
abled them to continue to turn out 
better products for less money and 
to pay their employees more money 
as they have gone along. 

Some people say “Stop using so 
much improved machinery and use 
more men. Automobiles probably 
could be made by hand just as well 
and more people would be employ- 
ed.” But people who are advocating 
this overlook the simple fact that it 
would cost so much to make them by 
hand and the selling price would be 
so high that very few would be able 
to buy them. That is why we must 
have improved machinery. That is 
why all of us who are not in the ma- 
chine tool business must stand back 
of you and assist you in every way 
that we can, adopting your products 
as soon as you bring them out and 
show us that we can do a better job 
for less money in our industry. 

When you install an improved ma- 
chine at a point at which it displaces 
a few men, you must not overlook 
the fact that from mining the raw 
materials to manufacturing the ma- 
chine a great amount of labor was 
necessary before the machine was 
ready to be installed. Through its 
use you are able to manufacture 
your products more economically, to 
broaden your market, and to serve 
more people. 

The United States has six per- 
cent of the population of the world, 
and we are only 150 years old. We 
started without any industries, and 
in less than 150 years we have built 
up to a point where we manufacture 
fifty percent of all the goods manu- 
factured in the world. That is a real 
tribute to improved machinery. 

We have created a desire for bet- 
ter things on the part of the masses 
in our country. Through the use of 
improved machines we are enabled 
to pay wages that in turn enable our 
people to consume more than ninety 
percent of all that we produce, and I 
think that is a great tribute to a na- 
tion. I think it is a great tribute to our 
form of government and, without any 
exceptions, to everyone who has par- 
ticipated in the running of our gov- 
ernment during the past 150 years. 
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At this point I want to pay a 
tribute to thé industrial leaders of 
the United States. You frequently 
read an article or hear a speech ex- 
pressing the thought that something 
ought to be done for the working 
people of this country. When you 
look at the records you find, upon 
going back to the Civil War days, 
that industrial workers were then 
called upon to work from fifteen to 
sixteen hours a day at an average 
annual wage of $288. Through co- 
operation between the management 
and the workers and the adoption of 
improved machinery as it came 
along, we were enabled to build: that 
up in the eighties to $300 a year, in 
1900 to $426, and in 1929 to $1,325, 
and the working day was brought 
down to a standard of eight hours 
instead of sixteen. 

I think that speaks well for the 
peeple who have been in charge of 
our industries during that period 
trom the 1860’s to the present time. 
It always gives me great pleasure to 
quote these figures, particularly to 
groups not such as we have here who 
know these facts, but to groups who 
really and truly believe that the em- 
ployers of labor have not been doing 
such a good job. When you take the 
results, they prove that you have all 
been doing a very good job in mak- 
ing conditions better for all of the 
people in our country. The proof of 
it is seen in a comparison with other 
countries which shows that there is 
no other country in the world in 
which all of the people enjoy so 
many of the good things of life as 
they do in the United States. 


We Should Give More Thought to 
Export Business 


I spoke of our consuming ninety 


percent of all we produce. For a 
number of years—of course the fig- 
ure is a little lower now—we have 
been exporting about ten percent, 
and I would like to ask everybody 
in this room to give more thought 
in the future to the export business, 
whether or not you are directly en- 
gaged in it, because it affects every 
one of us. We have the ninety-four 
percent of the population of the 
world outside of the United States 
to work on, and we are producing 
here one-half of all the goods manu- 
factured. We must be making many 
things here that people in other parts 
of the world need and will use. 

I am very much interested in in- 
ternational trade, not only from the 
standpoint of exports but also from 
that of imports. Take for example 
the automobile industry of which I 
have been speaking. If we were to 


accept the advice of those who advo- 
cate that we live within ourselves, 
we would have to close up the auto- 
mobile business. We consume sixty- 
nine percent of all the rubber pro- 
duced in the world, and we would 
not get very far in the automobile 
business if we did not import rubber 
and put it on the automobiles. 

The people in the steel industry 
tell us they have to import forty 
different ingredients used in the 
manufacture of steel, and so since 
we face the fact that we must im- 
port in large quantities to keep the 
wheels of industry turning here, we 
should give more attention to export- 
ing in order to offset it. 

I want to say another word in re- 
gard to importing. A great many 
people think that when we import 
goods into this country all the money 
goes to some other country. The 
records show that in most cases 
more than seventy percent of that 
money stays here at home through 
sales expenses, warehousing, insur- 
ance, cartage, and so forth. So it is 
not all going out of the country. 


A Fair Deal Cannot Injure Anyone 


There are several things in which 
we all have to take an interest in 
order to improve world trade. The 
first one is very important and diffi- 
cult to deal with. We must have an 
international stabilization of curren- 
cies on a basis that will be just as 
fair to one country as anoiker. 

United States cannot have any ad- 
vantage. Neither England nor any 
other country can have any advan- 
tage because it would be only a tem- 
porary advantage. We have to take 
into consideration what is going to 
be fair for all countries in this mat- 
ter of stabilization. We also must 
have a fair revision of the trade bar- 
riers that have been built up, par- 
ticularly during the past six or seven 
years, and when we tackle that prob- 
lem we must again have in mind 
what is going to be fair to all na- 
tions. If we keep in mind that a fair 
deal cannot injure anyone, we can 
solve these problems. 

Another problem that is still with 
us and that must be settled before 
we have proper world trade rela- 
tions is the settlement of interna- 
tional debts. They must be settled 
on a basis that is fair to the debtor 
and creditor countries alike, and all 
of us should take an interest in that. 

I feel that we are out of the de- 
pression. I don’t mean to say that 
we are in the midst of a boom, but 
I say that we are headed for the 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Vocational Commercial 
Education is Essential 


by Percy Young 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


In these days of economic upheaval, with its consequent unemploy- 
ment, there is a tendency to question the need for vocational educa- 
tion. However, the need for this type of training rests quite as 
securely on considerations of accepted educational theory and practice 
as it does on demand for trained employees. With the initial em- 
ployment age being stepped up by many economic and legal factors, 
many more young people will remain in school, New and different 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities are possessed by many of these young 
folks who are students by force of circumstances and not by choice. 
ihe public school program must be expanded to meet their needs. 

As is shown in the following statement, the materials of instruction 
it vocational education are peculiarly suited to the requirements of 
educational theory and practice. If the time comes when no jobs, 


jor which training can be given in school, are available, there still will 
be need for vocational education on purely educational grounds. 
--Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


who recognize the divergent needs 
of the mill-run of boys and girls in 
the average public high school. There 
are subjects of highly scholastic na- 
ture; there are others of highly tech- 
nical nature; there are still others 
which concern themselves primarily 
with the development of mental and 


PACE will not permit a com- 

plete coverage of educational 
theory and practice, but enough will 
be included to indicate that without 
the materials and methods of voca- 
tional education our schools would 
he poorly adapted to the needs of 
very large groups of boys and girls 


whose aptitudes, interests, and abili- 
ties do not fit them for traditional 
or even thoroughly modernized aca- 
demic subjects. 

No one type of vocational trajn- 
ing will meet all needs, but com- 
mercial education possesses a wide 
variety of instruction material and 
teaching method which commend it 
to the consideration of educators 


physical skills. All are needed to 
round out a program of real educa- 
tion for such heterogeneous groups 
as compose our public high school 
population. 

It will be shown that the case for 
vocational education does not rest on 
economic needs alone; that it rests 
quite as surely on purely educational 
grounds, 


Original Nature* 


The first basic principle accord- 
ing to which we shall attempt to 
show the need for vocational educa- 
tion is that of Original Nature. We 
may define original nature as that 
native equipment with which an in- 
dividual is born. This native equip- 
ment is said to include reflexes, in- 
stincts, emotions, and capacities. 

The reflexes are the simplest type 
of responses of which the individual 
is capable, and are of little value 
for education because of their great 
lack of modifiability. 

The instincts are of greatest im- 
portance for education since they 
are the basis for behavior and s'nce 
education consists largely of their 
gradual modification. Our conten- 
tion is that the traditional types of 
academic education do not afford 
all kinds of pupils sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the expression of these 
natural tendencies. Prolonged study 
of Latin, mathematics, and history 
requires that the adjustment of the 
sense organs (especially of sight) be 
maintained for excessive periods of 
time. This may result in the im- 
pairment of the sense organs; at 
least it tends to result in fatigue and 
annoyance, neither of which is con- 
ducive to best results in education. 
Vocational education with its inter- 
play of mental and physical activi- 
ties provides ample opportunity for 
change of adjustment of the sense 
organs, which results in relief to the 
individual. 

Locomotion, which is the reaction 
necessary for the change of location 
of the individual, is a basic part of 
his nature. Traditional academic in- 
struction deliberately thwarts the 
expression of this tendency by its 


* With acknowledgment to Pintner (Educational 
Psychology) and Gates (Elementary Psychology). 


Commercial Education Possesses a Wide Variety of Instruction Material and 
Teaching Method which Commend It to the Consideration of Educators Who 
Recognize the Divergent Needs of the Mill-run of Boys and Girls in the 


Average Public High School. 
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fixed seats and rigid requirement of 
almost motionless sitting position. 
This thwarting results in restless- 
ness, which in turn leads to dis- 
ciplinary problems. Vocational edu- 
cation relieves this tension by pro- 
viding opportunity to move about in 
learning to do the things required 
in occupational life. 

Manipulation may be defined as 
the tendency to handle objects. The 
proper expression of this tendency 
is necessary. In traditional types of 
education books and pencils are the 
most frequently handled objects, but 
they are not sufficient for the pur- 
pose. We grant that science courses 
do afford some opportunity for the 
expression of this tendency. The 
same may be said of manual train- 
ing. Both of these are too limited 
in the opportunity afforded. — All 
types of vocational education give 
abundant opportunity for the ex- 
pression of this tendency to handle 
objects. 

Emotions are vaguely defined as 
that “general stirred-up  feeling’’ 
which results from certain exper- 
iences. Our primal emotions are 
fear, love, and rage. These are of 
greatest importance for character de- 
velopment. Traditional types of aca- 
demic education often result in. emo- 
tional maladjustments. Unnecessary 
fears are too often developed. Fear 
of teachers, fear of failure, fear of 
ridicule, fear of parents because of 
low marks—these represent one type 
of emotional maladjustment that may. 
result from improper and ill-adapted 
education. We know from experi- 
ence that there is need for a type 
of education that will provide suit- 
able opportunity for adjustment so 
as to avoid the development of such 
unhealthy mental states reac- 
tions. We believe that vocational 
education offers such an opportunity 
as is needed. The varied appeal 
which this type of education makes 
should provide opportunity for each 
pupil to adjust himself to his educa- 
tional situation properly and happily. 

Intellectual capacity generally is 
taken as representative of this par- 
ticular component of “original na- 
ture.” Accordingly it is natural for 
the individual to desire to express 
his intelligence. Traditional aca- 
demic education claims to make a 
great appeal to this particular natural 
tendency. Our argument in favor 
of vocational education is based 
upon the belief that it provides as 
abundant opportunity for the exer- 
cise of the intellect as does any other 
kind of education. If one feels 
strongly inclined toward the use of 
his intellect or if one thinks him- 
self a problem-solver, industry, com- 
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merce, agriculture, and home-making 
will provide as many and as difficult 
problems of a social and economic 
nature as any field of academic edu- 
cation. In truth, the above men- 
tioned fields of economic endeavor 
need people with real intellectual ca- 
pacity. A type of vocational edu- 
cation should be provided which will 
appeal to students of high intel- 
lectual capacity and which will pre- 
pare them for the solution of prob- 
lems in their occupational life. Our 
greatest and most vexing problems 
today lie very close to the fields for 
which vocational training is given, 
and not wholly within the usual 
fields of academic study. 


Functioning of Original Nature 


The functioning of original nature 
may be considered as the full and 
unhampered expression of its var- 
ious components, which already have 
been said to be reflexes, instincts, 
emotions, and capacities. However, 
the complex organization of modern 
society does not permit such full and 
unhampered expression of natural 
tendencies to reaction. Society re- 
quires, rather, the suppression of 
certain tendencies. The inevitable 
result of such suppression is the de- 
velopment of undesirable mental 
states. 

Conflict is a type of mental state 
resulting from the suppression of na- 
tive tendencies. It results when 
two tendencies to action are op- 
posed to each other. There is much 
in our traditional education that con- 
tributes to the development of con- 
flicts. There is much in vocational 
education which tends to give full 
expression to native tendencies. 

Unrelieved conflicts often take on 
an emotional tone. Such emotionally 
toned ideas or tendencies to reaction 
are called complexes. Such com- 
plexes may be either of superiority 
or inferiority. The regular academic 
curriculum is replete with opportuni- 
ties for the development of improper 
complexes, either because of the 
greater need for suppression in this 
type of education, or because of its 
lack of adaptability to the needs of 
all pupils. Vocational education af- 
fords less need for suppression and 
is better adapted to many pupils— 
consequently it affords less oppor- 
tunity for the development of im- 
proper complexes in pupils. 

Introversion refers to a method of 
relieving conflicts by a turning in- 
ward mentally. In its more extreme 
form it is persistent daydreaming. 
The child who habitually fails at his 
algebra may relieve the resulting ten- 
sion by daydreaming in which he pic- 
tures himself some type of conquer- 


ing hero, while probably his teacher 
is made a victim of dire punishment. 
Because vocational education pro- 
vides many pupils greater oppor- 
tunity for success, it makes the need 
for relief through daydreaming or 
any other undesirable form of intro- 
version less necessary. 

Extroversion refers to the reliev- 
ing of inner tensions by turning one’s 
energies to something in one’s en- 
vironment. Because vocational edu- 
cation utilizes to a greater extent 
than does academic education the 
things of one’s environment, it pro- 
vides greater opportunity for the 
proper release of mental stresses and 
strains. 


Laws Governing Modification of 
Original Nature 


The law of exercise may be stated 
thus: The bond between the situa- 
tion and the response is strength- 
ened by use or weakened by disuse, 
other things being equal. The prac- 
tical application of this law in the 
classroom is seen in drill or repeti- 
tion. In order to be effective, drill 
must hold the attention and interest 
of the learned. The facts of mathe- 
matics or history will not bear too, 
long continued repetition without 
serious loss of interest on the part 
of the learned. It is conceivable that 
those facts of home-making, indus- 
try, agriculture, or commerce that 
are especially vital to the well being 
of the individual will bear a greater 
number of repetitions for learning 
without loss of attention and interest 
because of their more effective mo- 
tivation. Furthermore, it is easier 
to relate facts in these fields to the 
life of the learner than is possible 
in academic subjects. Our point is 
that vocational education meets the 
need for material with a vital con- 
nection between life and learning, 
which connection makes the law of 
exercise easier of application. 

The law of effect may be stated 
thus: The bond or connection be- 
tween the situation and response is 
strengthened if the results are satis- 
fying and weakened if the results 
are annoying, other things being 
equal. 3ecause of the lessened 
likelihood of failure, because of the 
heightened interest due to the vital 
connection between life the 
learning situation, results are more 
likely to be satisfying to many learn- 
ers in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. Often academic subjects fail 
to meet this very need for a vital 
connection between the life of the 
learner and his learning situation. 
When such a connection is estab- 
lished by the teacher it too often is 
(Continued on page 25) 
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HE pioneers in the business edu- 

cation field were rugged individ- 
ualists, but rugged individualism 
seems to be going out of style in 
business education as in other fields. 
Change and growth are to be en- 
couraged, but change and growth 
unless predicated upon sound princi- 
ples are dangerous. 

Business educators and econom- 
ists a few years ago spoke out boldly 
and properly when the manufactur- 
ers of this country foresaw their 
saturation point and began artifical- 
iy to stimulate their industries by 
the production of weird wares in the 
form of pink bathtubs and old rose 
kitchen ranges. Perhaps I am old- 
fashioned, but I have never been 
le to believe that having a pink 
hathtub is a bit more conducive to 
eet Tom Jr. to do his usual Satur- 
Jay night ablutions, nor that the re- 
sult is a bit more satisfying. 

For years we have accepted, as a 
necessary evil, style changes in our 
ladies’ millinery and ready-to-wear. 
ilas it occurred to you that we are 
ina fair way as educators to accept 
ihe dictates of style in education and 
of all things in business education? 
it was bad enough when we were 
called upon to make a distinction be- 
iween vocational and non-vocational 
commercial education, but now we 
have an entirely new family of 
“styles” in the way of new terms and 
“isms” running the gamut from Con- 
sumer Business Education, Educa- 
tion for a New Day, Socio-Business 
education, Socio-economic education, 
ad infinitum, ad hoc, and almost ad 
nausea. 


Nonsensical Distinction Between 
Vocational and Non-Vocational 
Education 


I have never been able to make 
myself accept the fine distinction, so 
frequently drawn, between vocation- 
al education and non-vocational edu- 
cation. In my opinion, all education 
may be vocational. The study of the 
Bible on the part of the young the- 
ological student is vocational edu- 
cation to him, for it is that type of 
education which he purposes to use 
as a means of making a living. The 
study of medicine, is vocational edu- 
cation to the medical student, the 
study of law to the law student, the 
study of art to the art student, and 
the study of music to the music stu- 
dent, etc. All education, in part, is 
vocational education. Perhaps even 
the education of Socrates and Plato 
was partially vocational, for did they 
not teach in order that they might 
eat? All education, then, has its vo- 
cational aspects if it is really educa- 
tional at all. 
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Aims in 
Teaching Bookkeeping 


by Thomas W. Noel, M. B. A., C. P. A. 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Business educators at both the collegiate and secondary level have 

almost universally accepted the thesis that a certain amount of book- 

keeping and accounting training is an indispensable part of an educa- 
tion for business, 


The Growing Acceptance of 
Commercial Education 


It is interesting to find that “Com- 
mercial Education,” once an outcast 
in the field of education, has been 
embraced by most types of educa- 
tional institutions, For years we 
with our bookkeeping, shorthand, 
and typewriting were frowned upon 
by most educators. Now we have 
such slogans as “typewriting univer- 
sal,” “bookkeeping universal,” etc. 
We actually find typewriting is be- 
ing given in every grade from the 
kindergarten through the graduate 
school. We find shorthand from the 
junior high school to the graduate 
school of journalism. And our most 
despised old friend, accounting, has 
now found respectability in the arts 
and science colleges, the agricultural 
colleges, and the professional en- 
gineering schools. It is amusing to 
find virtues now attributed to these, 
our old friends, that even we, who 
have spent a lifetime with them, did 
not even suspect that they had. 


Different Uses of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


To suggest that only recently we 
have discovered that bookkeeping 
and accounting had vocational, non- 
vocational, and social virtues would 
be all wrong. We have long suspect- 
ed that these virtues existed, but it 
became necessary for “the new so- 
cial order” to point them out to most 
of us—especially the social values. 
We have long suspected that it was 
possible for three students to sit 
under the same instruction in ac- 
counting and to receive from such 
instruction definitely different 
values. We have even known in- 
stances where one of the three went 
out as an accountant, a purely voca- 
tional pursuit; the second decided to 
study medicine, and used his ac- 
counting knowledge later in life in 


making of investments, certainly a 
non-vocational use; while the third 
entered politics and became a mem- 
ber of a budget committee, a social 
use, let us hope. Other members of 
the class allied themselves with the 
credit department of a large organi- 
zation and made no definite use of 
the subject, strictly as such, either 
in vocational, non-vocational or so- 
cial activities. Another member of 
the class entered a manufacturing 
business and later employed hun- 
dreds of clerks and accountants. 
How shall we classify his use? 


Business educators at both the col- 
legiate and secondary level have al- 
most universally accepted the thesis 
that a certain amount of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting training is an in- 
dispensable part of an education for 
business. My own philosophy of 
business education at the collegiate 
level requires that every student in 
the collegiate school of business 
should have a working knowledge of 
the subject of accounting. In order 
to provide this knowledge we feel 
that a minimum of one year’s study 
of the subject is essential, or mea- 
sured in terms of semester hours, 
we feel that not less than eight 
semester hours is desirable. This re- 
quirement we feel should be in addi- 
tion to a knowledge of bookkeeping. 
It is our conviction that bookkeep- 
ing as an entrance unit for the col- 
legiate school of business is desir- 
able. We believe that this unit 
should be secured in the high school, 
and that ere long this unit will be 
made an entrance requirement for 
the collegiate school of business. 
However, until bookkeeping becomes 
better standardized and better taught 
in the secondary school, the col- 
legiate schools of business will con- 
tinue to give courses in bookkeeping 
as a prerequisite to the required ac- 
counting course, permitting exami- 
nations to those who have taken 
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bookkeeping in the secondary 
schools, and thus excusing those who 
meet their requirements. 

We believe therefore that: 

1. Bookkeeping should be required be- 
cause of its vocational value. 

2. Bookkeeping should be required be- 
cause of its educational or “vehicular” 
value. 

3. Bookkeeping should be required be- 
cause of its social value. 


Bookkeeping Should be Required 
Because of its Vocational Value 


The honest teacher of bookkeep- 
ing in the high school will freely ad- 
mit that his primary interest in 
teaching this course is to equip the 
student to become a_ bookkeeper, 
ledger clerk, or to prepare for a po- 
sition where a knowledge of the sub- 
ject is desirable. The honest teach- 
er of accounting in the college will 
think of it as a professional subject 
to prepare the student for further 
professional studies or to become a 
cost clerk, general bookkeeper, 
auditor, controller, office manager or 
perhaps eventually a certified public 
accountant, or in some schools a 
commercial teacher. Bossard and 
Dewhurst’s study! shows that stu- 
dents who expressed a_ preference 
for accounting in college made con- 
siderable use of it after leaving col- 
lege. Out of 1,322 graduates of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 114 
were found in accounting work: 
“Those now engaged in accounting 
show by far the greatest persistency, 
65.3% of this group having taken 
the course, and 59.3% having ex- 
pressed original preference for this 
occupation. In none of the other 
major fields of business—marketing, 
manufacturing, finance, and insur- 
ance—does the record of persistency 
seem exceptional.” In a study made 
by Weersing? of 695 high school 
commercial graduates, he found 387 
students had taken bookkeeping and 
of this number 121 or 31.2% ex- 
pressed themselves as feeling that it 
had been of practical value to them. 
Again, of a group of 230 students 
in the University of Minnesota, he 
found that 151 had taken bookkeep- 
ing in high school, and of the 98 
boys who took bookkeeping, 39 or 
39.8% reported that they had ac- 
tually used bookkeeping in full-time 
or part-time work. Of the remain- 
ing 53 girls, 18 or 34% had used 
bookkeeping in full-time or part- 
time jobs.’ 


1 Bossard and Dewhurst, “University Education 
for Business,” pp. 169-172. Philadelphia: The 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 

2 Weersing, Frederick J. “Reorganization of 
Commercial Education in Public High Schools,” 
p- 110, Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publish- 
ing Co., 1929. 

Tbid., pp. 115-6. 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Should be Taught Because of 
its Educational Value 


The writer for several years has 
contended that bookkeeping and ac- 
counting had a greater educational 
value as a subject apart from its ad- 
mitted vocational value.* He has al- 
ways felt that it had a greater ‘“‘ve- 
hicular value” than any subject 
taught in the commerce curriculum. 
To him it seems the most logical 
subject to use in orientating the stu- 
dent in the terminology and _princi- 
ples of business, therefore 
should be given not later than the 
sophomore vear in college. If a busi- 
ness transaction is the unit of mea- 
surement in business, as the cell is 
in biology or the atom in physics,° 
then where can the business trans- 
action be better exemplified than in 
the bookkeeping class? Educational 
values assigned to bookkeeping by 
the University of Minnesota  stu- 
dents showed the following :® 


Frequency 


Value assigned of mention 


For general information, understanding 
of business, etc. 
In advanced courses in accounting 19 


In advanced courses in economics 8 

In other university courses, mostly in 
the school of business 6 
52 


Bookkeeping Should be Required 
Because of Its Social Value 


The writer believes that bookkeep- 
ing should be taurht because of its 
social values, but not for its social 
value alone. He enters this field 
with considerable fear, for he recalls 
rather vividly an attempt on his part 
to make a case for bookkeeping on 
the basis of its artistic value, some- 
what to his embarrassment. An un- 
derstanding of bookkeeping is of 
value to the student as a member of 
a social order, for no individual can 
escape the ramifications of the book- 


4Noel, Thomas W., “Educational Value of 
Bookkeeping,” The Balance Sheet, April, 1927. 

5 Galloway, Lee, ““What Each and Every Citi- 
zen Should Know About Business,” pp. 5-14. 
National Business Education Quarterly, Vol. I, 
No. 1 (October, 1932). 

® Weersing, Frederick J., op. cit., p. 118. 


keeper. If the student as an indi- 
vidual ever engages in business, 
either he or someone employed by 
him will of necessity keep records. 
Even if he does not engage in a busi- 
ness or a profession, he will be re- 
corded in terms of bookkeeping deb- 
it and credit by someone’s bookkeep- 
er in the purchase or sale of a com- 
modity. Public bookkeepers, in the 
form of tax office bookkeepers, will 
record their transactions against 
him; and even if he becomes an in- 
mate of a philanthropic or eleemo- 
synary institution, bookkeepers will 
record his daily cost. In birth he is 
recorded in terms of bookkeeping 
transactions, and again in death. 
Bookkeeping does have its social as- 
pects. 

It does not require much imagina- 
tion to integrate bookkeeping as a 
necessary part of the recently enun- 
ciated socio-economic goals of all 
education :* (1) hereditarv strength, 
(2) physical security, (3) participa- 
tion in an evolving culture, (4) an 
active, flexible personality, (5) suit- 
able occupation, (6) economic se- 
curity, (7) mental security, (8) 
equality of opportunity, (9) free- 
dom, (10) fair play. In fact, many 
of these goals can be realized, in 
part, in the life of an individual by 
the study of bookkeeping in its vo- 
cational, educational and social as- 
pects. 


Summary 


Aims in teaching bookkeeping are: 

1. To prepare the student as clerk or 
bookkeeper. 

2. To prepare the student to become a 
commercial teacher. 

3. To form a basis for later courses in 
accounting, finance, marketing, and insur- 
ance. 

4. To orientate the student in the busi- 
ness field. 

5. To aid in an understanding of the 
social-economic order. 

6. To assist the student in making his 
own financial plan as investments, insur- 
ance, budgets, ete. 


7™*What are Desirable Social-Economic Goals 
for America?” The Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Vol. 23, No. 1 (January, 
1934), pp. 6-12. 


ONE’S NATURAL GENIUS 


He therefore that is about children should well study their natures and apti- 
tudes, and see by often trials what turn they easily take, and what becomes them; 
observe what their native stock is, and how it may be improv’d, and what it is fit 
for. He should consider what they want, whether they be capable of having it 
wrought into them by industry, and incorporated there by practice; and whether 
it be worth while to endeavour it. For in many cases, all that we can do, or should 
aim at, is to make the best of what nature has given, to prevent the vices and 
faults to which such a constitution is most inclin’d, and give it all the advantages 
it is capable of. Every one’s natural genius should be carried as far as it could; 
but to attempt the putting another upon him will be but labour in vain; and what 
is so plaister’d on will at best sit but untowardly, and have always hanging to it 
the ungracefulness of constraint and affectation—JOHN LOCKE in “Some 


Thoughts on Education.” 
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Social and Economic Phases of 
Ancient Merchandising 


by Grace Griffith 


Bronx Vocational High School, New York, N. Y. 


HERE only fragmentary 
T of the Minoan or 

Aegean culture and trade. They 
very likely carried on trade and had 
middlemen. The Phoenicians were 
the great merchants from 1200 to 
500 B. C. They established trading 
posts on the northern and southern 
shores of the Mediterranean and 
hunted all over the known world 
‘or business. The Greek writers 
wrote critically of bad practices of 
‘he Phoenicians regarding thievery, 
i;dnapping, lying, and dishonesty, 
jut the Phoenicians must have been 
-illed in diplomacy as well as in 
‘sading in order to have been trade 
‘eaders for centuries. It is possible 
‘at such a bad reputation was ap- 
icable only to a few and that the 
‘creek writers emphasized it because 
‘hey did not hold trading in high 
esteem and considered commerce 
or less immoral. 


Greek Trade 

The early Greeks were a pastoral 
snd agricultural people who lived 
on their own products. The Homeric 
(ireeks held the professional mer- 
chant with distrust and contempt 
because the Greeks had scarcely any- 
thing to export, and so their com- 
merce with the Phoenicians was 
mostly in slaves. Hence, as slave 
traders the Homeric Greek mer- 


THE ‘‘AGORA”’ 
The Greek Market Place 


chants ranked low in standards of 
morality, and thus trade was con- 
sidered an unworthy business for 
a freeman and a gentleman. During 
this period the method of barter was 
used in trade. Commodities were 
considered money. The talent was 
a weight, but metals alone were not 
used. The ox was considered the 
standard for reckoning. Small 
change was used before the time of 
Alexander. This is known because 
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a character in one of Aristophane’s 
writings swallowed his change when 
suddenly assaulted. 

About 600 B. C. the Greeks had 
such a surplus production that they 
could trade with others. The goods 
that these Greeks had for exchange 
were pottery, fabrics, leather, bronze 
goods, dyes, silver and gold articles, 
jewelry, and ships. As the Greek 
population grew, they did not have 
enough food for the developing 
cities. So Greek vessels took Greek 
products to foreign ports and car- 
ried back food supplies, as grain, 
cattle, fish, honey, and raw ma- 
terials. In order to distribute these 
foodstuffs to consumers there de- 
veloped retail shops in the Greek 
cities. Excavations at Delos have 
enabled the setting of local business 
of the Hellenic world to be recon- 
structed. The streets were lined 
with shops, most of them being 
small. On the fronts of the shops 
the merchandise was advertised by 
signs and symbols. There were many 
niches along the walls inside the 


or porches where the shops were 
located. 

About half the market place was 
open to the public and the other 
half was filled with wickerwork, 
sunshades, little booths and_ stalls 
erected of movable boards by traders 
for their wares. These traders stood 
behind low counters shouting to 
people to buy their goods. It was a 
very noisy place, with a clerk of the 
market ringing a bell to open the 
fish market and the money changers 
clinking coins on the tables. 

There were, of course, no depart- 
ment stores but grouped in special 
sections were various types of mer- 
chandise, such as bread, garden 
produce, fish, charcoal, clothes, pot- 
tery, and jewelry. It was necessary 
for traders to take their goods to 
the sections assigned for their mer- 
chandise. Past the food-stalls may 
have been found perfumes and 
frankincense, imported perhaps 
from Arabia. Further on, one 
would pass the slave-market until 
reaching the book-stalls in a quiet 
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shops. The shops were grouped ac- 
cording to a special line at the har- 
bor. 


Characteristics of the ‘“Agora’”’— 
the Greek Market Place 


The “Agora,” also called the 
“market place,” was an open public 
plaza where people met for business 
or pleasure. It was mostly inclosed 
by temples, governmental buildings 
and covered promenades, porticoes 


part of the market. A free Greek 
woman never went shopping, so her 
husband did the marketing unless 
he could afford to send a slave. 
The market place was adminis- 
tered by the city, which had 
immediate supervision of clerks 
of the market, whose chief duty 
was to keep the market in 
order. They inspected weights and 
measures, prevented adulteration, 
and through tax farmers collected 
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the rent for stalls and booths. It 
was also their duty to protect the 
citizens from famine prices for nec- 
essary articles. The market authori- 
ties never fixed the prices except 
under special circumstances. The 
clerks were expected to see that the 
public had fair play. Hence they 
could prevent millers or bakers from 
acquiring an exorbitant profit. It 
was their task to see that the sellers 
of grain did not seek high profits 
when there was a scarcity of the 
product. The State never forbade 
dealers to exceed the established 
price but used means of persuading 
them to be so generous as to adopt 
this price of their own accord. Such 
appeals were successful in Athens 
of the fifth century, when most men 
regarded honor and public duty 
more than gold or silver. But later 
such appeals were not heeded. It was 
thought best to give free play to 
all public life and that when one got 
the worst of a bargain, one should 
be a good sport about it. Plato, how- 
ever, forbade bargaining and_ in- 
sisted on fixed prices. 

In Athens much of Greek wares 
was sold to the consumer by the 
manufacturer. This eliminated the 
middleman and caused prices to be 
low. Athens imported various ar- 
ticles from countries that specialized 
in making certain things, as chariots 
from Boeotia, easy chairs from 
Thessaly, bedding from Chios and 
Miletos, fine woolens from Muiletos, 
perfume from Arabia, papyri from 
Egypt, and carpets from Babylonia. 
Attica did not have many natural 
products that she could export. 
Some of these were olive oil, honey, 
and marble. Since Attica did not raise 
enough grain, a law was passed for- 
bidding any one to lend money to 
a ship that was not to carry grain to 
Athens. A second law forbade any 
one to take grain to a harbor other 
than the Peiraeus. 


The Greek Merchant Had a Low 
Social Rating 


The Greeks had a_ prejudice 
against the retail traders because 
they felt that retailers did not live 
in a natural way, since they were not 
producers but middlemen who dis- 
tributed and exchanged the products 
of others. A high social rating was 
always given to land-owning and 
agriculture, but trade was looked 
down upon. In fact, the Greek word 
for a retail trader was the same as 
for a falsifier. It was rare for a 
merchant to be allowed a high posi 
tion in Greek public life. 

Giovanbattista Giraldi Cinthio, 
who lived in the sixteenth century, 
wrote a story about “The Greek 
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Merchant,” which illustrates the 
type of craftiness of the merchant 
that caused him to be held in ill 
repute. The merchant described 
was Filargiro, an avaricious char- 
acter. One day he lost four hundred 
gold crowns after transacting a sale. 
He appealed to the Marquis to have 
a public crier go out to offer forty 
crowns for the return of his loss.. 
A very poor old lady found the 
money and heard the crier announce 
the reward. She went to the Mar- 
quis, who summoned the merchant. 
The merchant wished to get out of 
paying the reward so claimed the 
sum was short thirty-four ducats. 
The Marquis realized that the mer- 
chant was trying to impose on the 
old lady and told the merchant that 
the money could not have been his 
since it was not the sum of his loss. 
The Marquis said he imagined he 
himself was the owner of this money 
that was returned since his servant 
lost exactly that sum. The Marquis 
then told the old lady that since this 
was not the merchant’s money but 
his, she should keep it and give it 
to her daughter for a wedding gift. 
The merchant then said he would 
pay the reward he had promised, 
but the Marquis threatened to pun- 
ish him for attempting to take money 
that from his own tale did not be- 
long to him. 

It was clear that society could 
not get along without the retail trad- 
ers. Plato’s objection seemed to be 
that, sometimes, when a_husband- 
man or artisan brought merchan- 
dise to be sold, no one was there 
to purchase it. This necessitated the 
would-be trader to wait for a pur- 
chaser, and Plato had an aesthetic 
objection against anyone who sat all 
day long, and he thought no one 
would earn his living like that if 
he could help it. 

Plato reasoned that only that per- 
son would go in for trading whose 


_ bodily strength was so weak that he 


could do nothing else. The work was 
thought to be disastrous to char- 
acter because it was associated with 
moneymaking. The retail traders 
were the only ones in a city of 
Greece who handled coin continu- 
ously. This tempted them to reckon 
wealth or happiness merely by 
money. Since they handled small 
change so much and haggled about 
it all the time, they commenced to 
think that everything in life had a 
price and could be bought for 
money. 

Xenophon’s idea that the state, 
through public ownership, should 
enter into competition with private 
trade was for the purpose of aiding 
the poor. Plato’s plans for regulat- 


ing trade were certainly for the 
same reason. Aristotle made a dis- 
tinction between false and _ true 
methods of acquisition, claiming 
that the false method made money 
an end in itself for the accumulation 
of great wealth. The true method, 
claimed Aristotle, aimed at the pro- 
duction and proper use of wealth. 

Hence Greek economic theory it- 
self was noble, being based on hu- 
manitarian ideas. Since the theory 
was noble and the practice ignoble, 
the only conclusion to draw is that 
those who practiced trade were not 
educated according to the views of 
the theorists. The reason for such a 
condition, then, was lack of educa- 
tion, and since Greek education was 
aristocratic rather than democratic, 
those engaged in trade were de- 
prived of those rewards that are won 
by the educated. 


Roman Trade 


As the early Greeks were a pas- 
toral and agricultural people, so 
were the early Romans. They lived 
self-contained existences and only 
sold and bought a little. About 600 
B. C. Rome was dominated by the 
Etruscans when commerce develop- 
ed rapidly, trade being carried on 
with Greece, Egypt, Asia, and Car- 
thage. Gorgeous oriental merchan- 
dise appeared in the Roman market 
places and retail shops. The wealth 
and prosperity of the Etruscan per- 
iod could not last under the contin- 
ual attacks of the savage Latin 
tribes. 

The Latin people were not great 
traders as were the Greeks, Phoeni- 
cians, and Syrians. The aristocracy 
of Rome was based on landowner- 
ship, and the patricians of Rome 
looked with disdain upon trade as 
did the Greeks. Cicero claimed that 
all retail dealing was dishonest and 
base and that a merchant could not 
be successful without lying. Mer- 
cury, the Roman god of thieves, was 
recognized as the god of trade. 

Historians of Roman life have 
contributed accounts of retail trade 
as conducted in Italian cities during 
the Roman Empire. Much of the 
trading took place without perman- 
ent shops, as in cross-streets where 
the trader set up a table for his 
stock. The ruins of Pompeii reveal 
a public market, a rectangular space 
arranged with stalls which was 
sometimes under a portico. These 
were daily market places, and then 
there were other markets for local 
or regional trade that were held in 
the towns or country at certain in- 
tervals. 

Shops seemed to be all over. There 

(Continued on page 27) 
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onsumer Education in 


the Public Schools 


by G. E. Damon 


Junior High School, Grand Rapids, Minnesota 


Consumers of the nation could save a much larger amount yearly if 

they only possessed the facts about the products they eat, wear and 

live in. There is enough information available to the public to justify 

considerable time being spent profitably in presenting that informa- 
tion where it will do the most good—in the public schools. 


SIGNIFICANT trend in con- 

temporary writing has made it- 
-clf evident in recent years. Books, 
newspaper and magazine articles 
save been written in greatly increas- 
ng numbers on the subject of con- 
-umer education. Popular magazines 
are publishing heretofore unheard of 
facts that affect the public health 
and pocketbook. Books, written by 
competent authors deal with striking 
hits of information, calculated to 
startle and alarm an_ up-to-now 
apathetic public. These books men- 
tion trade names, brand names and 
manufacturers, and inform us, us- 
ually correctly, that such and such a 
product is dangerous to use, or costs 
too much, and that this manufactur- 
er makes statements in his advertis- 
ing that, if examined, would prove 
highly embarrassing, to say nothing 
of causing a decided drop in the 
sales of his product. 

What is the reason for this sud- 
den attempt to inform the public that 
some of the products it uses in great 
quantities are not quite as beneficial, 
as harmless or as economical as they 
seem? It is the result of the cumu- 
lative efforts of several individuals 
who have been preaching consumer 
education for years, and of the pub- 
licizing efforts of Government and 
private testing bureaus. 

In 1926 our National Government 
spent $2,000,000 in making nearly 
200,000 tests of products bought by 
them. These products ranged from 
clothing and furniture to food and 
sporting goods. The conclusions of 
these tests enabled the Bureau of 
Standards to save the Government 
some $100,000,000. And this goes 
on every year. This information is 
not available to the private consumer 
—it may be in the future. But the 
fact of this saving alone indicates 
that the consumers of the nation 
could save a much larger amount 
vearly if they only possessed the 
facts about the products they eat, 
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wear and live in. Such information 
that they can obtain is sketchy com- 
pared with the vast amounts ac- 
tually collected, but there is enough 
available to the public to justify con- 
siderable time being spent profitably 
in presenting that information where 
it will do the most good—in the 
public schools. 


Information Available to Teachers 


To bring such authentic informa- 
tion into the public schools would 
involve verv slight effort and ex- 
pense. An increasing number of 
good magazines are publishing ar- 
ticles of general information on the 
subjects of food, clothing, and 
household articles. Others write of 
the evils of modern advertising, the 
pitfalls which lie behind many classi- 
fied help-wanted ads, and give sound 
advice as to the avoidance of these 
misrepresentations. Such informa- 
tion can be obtained at no extra 
cost, since the magazines can be 
brought to school by the students or 
can be found in the school library. 

Postmasters receive a daily bulle- 
tin in which is printed the names of 
individuals and companies who have 
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been convicted of using the mails to 
defraud. Many of these names are 
very familiar for they include the 
manufacturers of well - advertised 
products, promoters of certain types 
of prize contests, and others. Your 
postmaster is very willing to allow 
you to disseminate this information, 
as it aids him in carrying out his in- 
structions not to allow money orders 
to be sent to these individuals and 
concerns, and to return such letters, 
marked, “Fraudulent. Mail To This 
Address Returned by Order of Post- 
master General.” 

Several books have been published 
dealing with consumer education. 
Some of these are sensational, tend- 
ing to frighten rather than to edu- 
cate, but ail of them have consider- 
able basis in fact and mention popu- 
lar trade names with authentic facts 
to back up their statements. The bi- 
ography given at the end of this ar- 
ticle contains a selected vroup of 
books and magazines which will aid 
both the teacher and the student in 
collecting information. 

Your local doctor receives the of- 
ficial publication of the American 
Medical Association, your dentist the 
journal of the American Dental As- 
sociation. Both of these publications 
give space to products not approved 
by their organizations, as well as 
those which are acceptable. Opin- 
ions are based on the best of author- 
ity. Both doctors and dentists are 
only too willing to allow this infor- 
mation to be used, providing such in- 
formation is given as printed. 

Druggists are extremely willing 
to stock and sell any product in suf- 
ficient demand unless its definite 
harmtfulness is known by them. If 
that demand changes to another 
product, proven more beneficial and 
less costly, he is glad to add to his 
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Hurry—mark t! find, send your answer quick. You 
‘@ay be the one to receive the $2,250.00 prize. 


| 
ty Si uy WW 
es nd Cash Prizes 
Je second grand prize is $758.00 
a 
If you can, mark them quickly and send to me with U 
and if you win first prize according to my plan you will re- 
he Buick Sedan and $1,250.00 cash extra if you are prompt. 
0 subscriptions to buy or sell. No more — to solve. There 
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stock to fill such a demand. Many 
harmful and super-expensive pro- 
prietary medicines allow the druggist 
only a small margin of profit. The 


bulk of it goes to the manufacturer 


Che Postal Bulletin 


lays, and legal holidays, by direction of the Postmaster General, for the information and guidance of office 


products which can be examined sat- 
isfactorily by crude means. There is 
a liquid tooth-whitener which will 
completely decalcify a tooth in five 
weeks time—thousands of bottles of 


The Fraud Orders in- 
cluded in Issues of 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1935 


The Postal Bulletin 


OrFice or THE 


are Authoritative and 
Correct. The Post- 
master is Directed to 


1935, a fraud order was issued against the 
— owner, and their offices and agents as such, ai 


All mail addressed to that concern and parties should be returned 
address returned by order 
neral”’, and no money orders in favor of said concern an 


W. E. Kewty, Acteng Solicitor. 


nders, stam “ Fraudulent— Mail to this 
ostmaster 


ies should be issued or paid 


Return Mail Addressed 

to the Parties Against 

Whom the Order is 
Issued. 


POST-OFFICE CHANGES 


POST-OFFICE CHANGES 


who realizes a profit of such pro- 
portions that he feels justified in 
spending millions instead of thou- 
sands in high-pressure advertising. 
Consult your druggist on some of 
these problems and be prepared to 
find the highest cooperation. 

Write for Government bulletins 
which deal with the specific group of 
products you wish to be informed 
on. The Department of Agriculture 
has a great many of them. Compare 
advertising with package labels. Dis- 
crepancies are many, and the failure 
of the labels to back up the adver- 
tising is in itself an attempt to de- 
ceive. Collect advertising in class 
and put it on your bulletin boards. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Start $1260 to $2100 Yeor 


MEN-WOMEN — Common Educa- 

tion usually Short b hours. 
yrite imm for 

page book, with list of positions 
we train you Tor and full aia 

lars telling how to get th 


Dept. Ca, 


Complaints have been Received by the 
Federal Trade Commission against a 
Few ‘‘Civil Service Training Bureaus.” 


To see how competitive manufactur- 
ers prove each other wrong is an 
education in itself. Many absurd 
statements become self-evident when 
presented in the critical light of a 
classroom. 


Students are Eager to Know This 
Information 


The classroom teacher will find 
that the presenting of this informa- 
tion needs no motivation. School 
children become highly enthusiastic 
in discovering the truth, good or bad, 
about the products they eat, drink, 
and brush their teeth with. Encour- 
age the testing in classrooms of 
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it have been sold. Some brands of 
household oil will produce corrosion 
and rust spots in a short time even 
if iron or steel is immersed in it 
completely. Toothpastes which claim 
to correct acid condition of the 
mouth may show an acid reaction 
when placed on litmus paper. Cook- 
ing fats may be tested in home eco- 
nomic classes by being heated to 
body temperature and watched to 
determine their melting point. Eve- 
ning classes organized for adults 
may, with greater profit, discuss 
trade names, and conduct more ex- 
acting tests. Advertising, social 
science, business training, and home 
economics classes can profitably take 
parts of many class periods to dis- 
cuss this growing wave of inferior 
products which, by clever advertis- 
ing statements, false testimonials, 
and subtle insinuation is threatening 
to engulf the American public and 
its pocketbook. 

There should be no conscientious 
objectors to this plan, provided all 
information is vouched for by prop- 
er authority or by accurate personal 
test. There is enough such informa- 
tion to permit the classroom teacher 
to take as much time as he or she 
can allow to discuss this growing 
problem. Questions from parents 
can be answered by referring them 
to the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s official publications or to the 
articles and books written by indi- 
viduals who present their findings 
with proof. In this manner the cus- 
tom of accepting the advertisement 
as proof of the quality of the prod- 
uct will be supplanted by a great 
curiosity to know the truth and 
many millions of hard earned dol- 
lars-to-be will be diverted into chan- 
nels which return a more honest 


value for the money expended. Such 
an opportunity cannot be overlooked. 
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A GREAT MAN AGE 
(Continued from page 10) 


soundest prosperity that we have 
ever experienced in this country, and 
nothing is going to stop us. 

I was very happy the other day 
to note President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment that he was going to give busi- 
ness a breathing spell. 

Business is taking full advantage 
of its opportunities, and is going to 
go forward and do its work not only 
to the satisfaction of business but to 
the satisfaction of the people who 
represent us in Washington all the 
way through, because you cannot get 
away from facts. Business is im- 
proving and your industry is the best 
barometer that I know of. 

We are suffering today from two 
groups of people in this country. 
One group condemns everything 
that our President and his associates 
are doing. Another group endorses 
everything they are doing. In my 
judgment they are both wrong and 
both are doing a great deal of harm. 
What we want to do is look facts 
squarely in the face. If anything is 
good we want to get back of it and 
help carry it through. If there is 
anything that is not good we want 
to go into the matter in an intelli- 
gent way and help to eliminate it. 
As I have said many times, I feel 
that it is our duty as citizens to back 
everything that our administration is 
doing that is sound and constructive, 
but we do not want to stop there. 
We want to stand up and _ protect 
and save all of the good things that 
have been worked out during the 
past generation, and we want to take 
the good of the old order and the 
good of the new order and weld the 
two together into policies that will 
carry us on to greater success. 
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Vocational Guidance Day 


by Walker M. Ramsey 


Head, Department of Commerce 
Theodore Roosevelt Senior High School, Los Angeles, California 


ARIOUS objectives have been 

devised to offset the vocational 
objective which appeared to be one 
of the main purposes of education 
in the period of the depression. 
such objectives as personal use, con- 
sumer education, worthy use of leis- 
ure time, avocational foundation, 
and social adaption have been de- 
-eloped as the ideas toward which 
ve teachers now should direct our 
nethod of instruction. 

There still remans in the fringe 
of many teachers’ conscious efforts a 
desire to so teach that if there should 
ye employment opportunities, our 
eraduates will be well prepared to 
accept and ably to fill the position. 
A very successful method of obtain- 
ing vocational information for all 
students at the Theodore Roosevelt 
High School is that of holding a vo- 
cational guidance day each semester ; 
the fall counsel is for the girls, and 
the spring meeting for the boys. 
The organization method for both 
groups is the same. The purpose of 
this article is to explain the system 
and to state briefly the results of a 
recent girl’s guidance program. 

The first vocational guidance pro- 
gram was held in 1931. The princi- 
pal of the high school, who is a 
member of the neighborhood Ki- 
wanis organization, had general 
charge of the program. The wife of 
one of the Kiwanis members was ap- 
pointed chairwoman of the organiza- 
tion committee. The wives of the 
Kiwanis members, the principal, the 
girls’ vice principal, and the school 
counselor met at the Edith Roose- 
velt House, the high school’s social 
center, to formulate plans. 

The internal organization commit- 
tee consisted of the girls’ vice prin- 
cipal and two lady members of the 
faculty. 


Occupational Choices Were Made 


Each girl in her homeroom organ- 
ization prepared a vocational guid- 
ance day blank upon which she listed 
her preference of occupations. 

These blanks were gathered in a 
packet and sent to the organization 
committee. The clerical force wrote 
down the various occupational 
choices and the number desiring to 
attend the council in each choice. It 
is interesting to note the choice of 
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occupation in which girls were in- 
terested. The following occupations 
were listed and speakers were chosen 
as representatives for these different 
groups: art, aviation, bookkeeping, 
cosmetology, dancing, designing, 
dietetics, doctor, drama, homemak- 
ing, journalism, librarian, music, 
nursing, salesmanship, — secretarial, 
social welfare, stenographer, teacher. 

After this committee had accumu- 
lated the statistics as to the number 
choosing each particular occupation, 
a room schedule was prepared where 
these occupational speakers were to 
give their address. The room 
number where the student was to 
report for the address was written 
upon each student’s vocational slip. 

A lady member of the faculty was 
selected as sponsor for each room. 
Her position was chiefly honorary, 
with very few duties attached. A 
student chairman was selected for 
each room whose service brought 
contact between the room and _ the 
organization committee. This girl 
reported the absence of any of the 
members, any late members, and any 
other information that was neces- 
sary. 


The Department Head’s 
Responsibility 


Department heads were informed 
as to the choice of occupation and 
the number of sessions in each re- 
spective depariment. The depart- 
ment head then advised with the or- 
ganization committee as to the selec- 
tion of desirable speakers who had 
been suggested by the wives of the 
Kiwanis members. The speakers, in 
many instances, were graduates of 
the high school who had been suc- 
cessful in their employment for a 
period of years. Other speakers in 
these various occupations were 
chosen from representative business 
houses, manufacturers, and trades. 
The department heads contacted the 
head of the concern who had au- 
thority to grant permission for his 
employee to be present, and in- 
formed him as to the nature of the 
program, the period of time, the 
date, and the place of meeting. 
Business concerns were willing to 
cooperate and to give the time of 
their employee without charge to the 
school or loss of time to the em- 
ployee. 


Instructions for the Speaker 


Aiter each department head had 
definitely selected his speakers, the 
organization committee was notified 
and an “Outline for a Vocational 
Talk” was mailed to each speaker. 
This outline requested that detailed 
information be given about the oc- 
cupation as to its status, possibilities, 
rewards, disadvantages, essentials 
for success such as personal, physi- 
cal and additional, and the social and 
physical effect on the individual. 
The following “don’ts” were also 
listed : 

Don’t—fail to state what it takes to 
“make good” in your line of business. 

Don’t—oversell your business, but be 
sure to give the drawbacks and the un- 
desirable features of your work as well 
as the desirable. In this way the girl 
can better make her own decision. 

Don’t—wander away from the subject. 

Don’t—moralize or preach. 

Don’t—fail to illustrate your points by 
concrete examples from your own line 
of work. 

Don’t—magnify brilliant intellectual 
ability as an asset and minimize the value 
of such qualities as industry, honesty, 
truthfulness and dependability. 

Don’t—lecture. 

Don’t—quiz the group. Get them to 
quiz you. 

Don’t—permit questions that are not 
pertinent and hence lead you away from 
your task. 

A luncheon ticket and a letter ac- 
companied this outline. 

The speaker had this information 
before the date of speaking so that 
she might have ample time to pre- 
pare her address and to incorporate 
in it the facts desired, as suggested 
in the outline. This prevented the 
speech from becoming stereotyped, 
and a question-answer type of deliv- 
ery. 


A Reception and Luncheon for 
the Guests 


On the day the talks were to be 
delivered the business representa- 
tives and Kiwanis members gathered 
in the school at 12 o’clock and an 
impromptu reception or get-acquaint- 
ed meeting was held in the school’s 
social building; this reception was 
later followed by luncheon. The 
luncheon was planned, prepared and 
served by students in the Home 
Economics’ Department. The Art 
Department created artistic place 
cards, and the photography depart- 
ment took a group picture. These 
activities serve as introductory pre- 
liminaries to the presentation of the 
school’s course of study. 

Two Kiwanis members and two 
guest speakers were seated at each 
table. The principal explained the 
origin and purpose of the program 
and briefly informed them about the 
course of study, the personnel of the 
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faculty, and student body organiza- 
tion. This provided a splendid op- 
portunity for the principal and vice- 
principals “to sell” the school to 
these representatives, thus building 
up a goodwill attitude which result- 
ed in the fostering of a friendly atti- 
tude in the neighborhood, as well as 
in the minds of the representatives 
from the different business concerns. 

The messenger of the room re- 
ported at the social hall at the end 
of the luncheon, met the speaker, 
and conducted her and the Kiwanis 
sponsor to the room where the ad- 
dress was to be held. The student 
chairman or the Kiwanis sponsor in- 
troduced the speaker. The length 
of the address was thirty minutes, 
and the remainder of the forty-five 
minute period was for students to 
ask questions. 

Value of Program 


Briefly stated, the writer believes 
these values are derived from such 
a type of vocational guidance: 
The instruction content is en- 
riched; knowledge from texthook 
study of a theoretical nature is veri- 
fied by the speaker’s practical illus- 
trations and precepts; the student’s 
anticipation or imagination of some 
phase of business life approaches a 
clearer realization; and interesting 
and modern ideas are implanted in 
the receptive mind which have a di- 
rect influence in promoting a higher 
grade of knowledge. 


What Students Thought of Voca- 
tional Guidance Program 


It was thought advisable to have 
excerpts taken from students’ writ- 
ten opinions, as each student was re- 
quested to write a brief report on 
“The value I derived from attend- 
ing the vocational talks.” 


brisk, hard business 


“Instead of finding a 
to find a very natural 


woman | was surprised 
person who was sociable and sweet. She carried 
all the girls who were there with her as she 
talked. She took away a lot of that little fright- 
ened feeling most of us have of business execu- 
tives. Her way of speaking made us feel that 
to go out in the business world in the field of 
salesmanship was a very wonderful thing. To 
go out and make application in a store as an 
inexperienced girl has always made me_ quite 
frightened. But now I have the feeling that in- 
stead of a liability, inexperience could be an asset 
if coupled with ambition, character and interest. 
My first impression of our speaker was one that 
I do not get of many people. Her very appear- 
ance spelled intelligence ard good breeding.’ 

“It makes me feel much surer of my ambition 
to hear a person who has had the actual experi- 
ence, tell you its good points as well as the bad. 
It also makes me feel that I will complete my 
training for my occupation and let no obstacles 
stand in the way. IT think that Vocational Guid- 
ance Day is great he!p to all concerned and that 

we should continue this day in our schools.” 

“It made me feel conscious of the way I act 
in school as to my studies. for I realize that it is 
the same way only on a smaller scale and vour 
wage is your grade at the end of the semester.” 

“This vocational day was of great value to 
me. It answered many questions that I had al- 
ways wanted to know. On the other hand it 
has given me a sort of an inferiority complex.” 

“One important thing which [ think she brought 
out, when you go for an interview never iook 
down at the person you are talking to, but look 
them straight in the eyes. The impression you 
give them when you do not look directly at them 
when you speak | to them is that of a sneak or 
of being afraid.” 
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“Personally I think the talk that Miss M. 
gave us was more important than we could ex- 
perience in many days of experience.’ 

“One of the main things that Saeniad my at- 
tention was her pleasing personality and vocabu- 
lary which was outstanding.” 

“T will try my best so when I get out of school 
I’ll know my dictation and typing well for a sec- 
retarial job.” 

“She said many interesting things about a 
secretary’s work, but the only thing I didn’t like 
about her was she had on too much make up 
and dark fingernail polish.” 

“T think these programs are very good because 
the girls can get an idea how much to study, and 

repare, and to become more interested in the 

sind of work they intend to do in the future.” 

“It was a very interesting talk and I think 
that every one in the Salesmanship division who 
heard her enjoyed it immensely and received a 
great deal of good information.” 

“She emphasized particularly the 
small jobs as well as large jobs.” 

“We also learn how to appreciate our home, 
There- 


doing of 


to make our home pleasant and happy. 
fore a good home is necessary. 

“Every little detail was brought out as to its 
importance, It was a great privilege to listen in 
on “one who knows.” 

“Because she was a_ Roosevelt graduate, we 
were all the more interested in her.” 

“Doctor A. is a very interesting person, and 
the information which she gave concerning teach- 
ing made me look at the vocation in a_ clearer 
light than ever befure, and while she talked she 
brought in how valuable your life work would 
he if you thong of it as a pleasure and not 
as something to be thrown aside the moment one 
came home.” 

“Her talk was on all the different branches of 
the musical field. She said that music was in- 
valuable to everyone; it was a stimulant and 
gave a chance for self expression. 

“Some of the points I found especially 
structive were to have a_ pleasing cone A 
a neat and not too flashy appearance, and a good 
speaking voice.” 

“I left the room a different girl, knew more 
than I did before. She had prepared me_ for 
what I will expect and what to do when I will 
go out into the world. I also left very much 
surprised, wondering how one could make a 
very dry subject very interesting.” 

“However, she stressed the fact that it was 
important to get as much as possible out of our 
daily school work. This encouraged me to work 
hard ler. 

“Miss H. 
be interested in my work, 
ity.” 
“Her speech emphasized a longing I have felt 
whenever I thought of being a teacher. She 
made me decide to work harder that I might 
after all hold the position I have craved since 
cluildhood.”’ 

“The address on Art was the most interestin 
I have heard. The speaker had wonderfu 
speech. She made it so clear and very under- 
standing to the listener.” 

“Our speaker aided us greatly in understand- 
ing what is necessary to be a successful sales- 
woman. Several things that she spoke of I was 
already acquainted with, but generally speaking, 
all she said was new and very helpful to me.” 

“She gave us most interesting facts about the 
qualifications needed by a good secretary, the min- 
imum speed in typing and shorthand, and the 
type of girl most fitted for this position.” 

“The day was of great value to me because 
I am very much interested in being a_ secre- 
tary. I was engrossed in what the “Secretary 
to the Superintendent’ had to say about how 
she worked herself up to the , position of secre- 
tary and also how others may.’ 

“The talk gave me a clearer aspect of what 
an art career really means, and how one should 
prepare herself for this type of work.” 

“Since I am interested in Drama, I will keep 
my eyes open and note different individuals, so 


taught me to dress neatly, be alert, 
and to have personal- 


that I may at some time portray the varied 
types. ” 

“To me the value of a Secretary is a good 
one, but I believe I am not fit for this line of 
work,” 

“A beauty operator must sell her knowledge 
as well as her services and skill to her patrons.” 

“The talk was understandable and much to 
my satisfaction. She clearly stressed the ideas 
of work, preparation, and study of the occupa- 
tion,’ 

“I came to my speaker prepared to hear a 
boring speech. But I certain ly was surprised. 
I enjoyed it immensely.” 

“Mrs. W. presented the much more human 
and personal side of the office.” 

“I was surprised to find how much_ helpful 
knowledge I could receive in only thirty-five min- 
utes. Miss M. gave us a good many points about 
things which we were all anxious to hear.” 

“However, the honest value I derived from 
Miss E.’s talk was the necessity of being able 
to concentrate on your own work, which is a 
very hard thing to get used to due to the mental 
strain of noise and confusion.” 

“Her English was good and well 
as to be easily grasped.” 

“Alertness is one of the greatest assets. 
Knowing what was going on about one. This 
made me think that I ought to acquire such 
habits when young.” 

“T think I shall be a better student because 
of hearing the speaker make the work sound so 
interesting and fascinating. It inspired me _ to 
work hard and try to really make some progress 
in this study and to advance to a more worth- 
while position other than bookkeeper, such as an 
auditor in some large firm.” 

“The speech was of much value to me because 
I learned many things that I did not know be- 
fore. Mrs. E. spoke very clearly and I was 
able to understand every word that she said. 
She gave the talk in a very interesting manner, 
and I am sure the girls will benefit greatly 
through her variety of personal experiences.’ 

“The speech which Mrs. B. gave was of much 
value to me. he most interesting part of her 
speech was the anecdotes of her air trips. She 
had a very pleasing personality and made all the 
girls feel at ease. Mrs. B. also told us about 
different parts of a plane and what we have to 
do to iearn to fly a plane.” 


Mr. G. Millage Montgomery, 
Principal of the Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, expressed his opinion 
as to the value of these guidance 
programs in fostering public rela- 
tionship. “They are a very valuable 
contact. Reactions of the wives of 
Kiwanis members have been very fa- 
vorable. They become better ac- 
quainted with the educational proc- 
ess. There is a very definite ‘carry 
over’ into the homes. <A_ good-will 
attitude is developed. As to the ef- 
fect on the business women, it is a 
revelation to them to see how the 
high school has modernized. Too 
many of them think that school 
men have no business organization 
ability. It is the first time for many 
years that many of them have had 
an opportunity to see how a high 
school functions.” 
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More Employment—More Enrollments 


Employment calls in private commer- 
cial schools throughout the country are 
58% ahead of last year, according to’ a 
recent survey of 150 representative pri- 
vate business schools in the United States 
and Canada. The survey was conducted 
by the Dean W. Geer Company, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

Most schools also report marked in- 
creases in enrollments. The average in- 
crease, compared with last year, is 40%; 
and 1934 was considered a good year. Of 
the schools reporting, 77% announced in- 
creased attendance; 17.5% said that their 
attendance is “about the same,” and 5.5% 
had fewer students than last year. 


Night school enrollments, on the aver- 
age, are even better—64% ahead of last 
year. 

Many schools state that both enroll- 
ments and employment are the best they 
have been since 1929. Some schools are 
already filled to capacity and have estab- 
lished waiting lists. Others have been 
obliged to procure more space and equip- 
ment and to add more teachers to their 
faculties. 

Most of the students enrolled are high 
school graduates, with an increasing per- 
centage of college graduates who wish to 
secure teclinical training as an entering 
wedge into business. 
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Trends in Office Practice 


by F. W. Loso, Ph.D. 
Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Editor’s Remarks: This article and the previous ones printed in the 

May, 1935, and October, 1935, issues, are based on a state-wide survey 

of office practice instruction in New Jersey. Fourteen questions are 
asked and answered in terms of conditions in that state. 


10. What time is devoted to the 
lopics taught in office practice? 

See previous article for a list of these topics.’ 
5 INCE the time which should be 

devoted to any one topic should 
4e determined, in part, by the pupils’ 
)revious training, background of ex- 
perience, capacity to learn, and by 
the instructors’ methods, equipment, 
ind teaching aids, it is difficult to 
say that schools in general are not 
-pending adequate time on any giv- 
cn topic. However, except for a 
marked degree of difference of opin- 
1on as to how much time ought to 
be spent on each topic, it was found 
chat the time at the disposal of the 
‘cacher was well accounted for even 
‘iough it was apparently often not 
well distributed over the various 
topics. 

When teachers attempt to instruct 
machine operators through the dis- 
cussion method (without the use of 
a machine), dwell on the question 
of motion study for 40 periods, 
graphs for 10 periods, or a listing 
machine for 25 periods, as is true in 
some schools, then the course de- 
serves a much needed revision from 
the standpoint of time element. 


11. What is the general order in 
which these topics should. be 
taught? 

Those topics should be taught 
first which will articulate the course 
with the pupils’ previous learning, 
with the activities of the school, and 
then with the information needed to 
adjust the student to business. 


No extensive study has been made 
of the general conditions affecting 
the topics or their sequence. How- 
ever, if we are to judge from the 
facts found in the study of New 
Jersey, unquestionably the topics: 
letter writing, motion study, dicta- 
tion and transcription, that are 
taught at the beginning of the 
course, do tend to articulate with the 
technical and, to some extent, with 
the social-business subjects previous- 
ly taught. The topics: filing, office 
organization and procedure, seeking 
position aids, which are taught at 
the end of the course, tend to be en- 
tirely new phases of commercial 
work. 

There is a noticeable tendency for 
teachers to teach the various topics 
in textbook sequence. It is not for 
us to decide whether this is as it 
should be, but in the face of intelli- 
gence, the procedure appears con- 
trary to individual school needs. 
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12. What about texts, supple- 
mentary materials, and equipment 
used in the course and is there a re- 
lationship between the size of the 
school enrollment and the amount 
and type of equipment? 

Inasmuch as teaching aids assist 
materially in vitalizing a subject, it 
is desirable for schools to make use 
of as many of the valuable “tools” 
of education as possible. An enrich- 
ment of the program through the use 
of a wide and careful selection of 
textbooks, supplementary materials, 
and equipment will tend toward 
greater educational returns. 

If a subject is worth offering, it 
is worth the full cooperation of the 
executives in whose hands is placed 
the responsibility of furnishing the 
equipment and materials so that the 
teacher may more effectively present 
the subject matter. Certainly, a sub- 
ject which cannot be satisfactorily 
taught should not be offered. 

The need for these tools is deter- 
mined by the background and men- 
tality of the students and teacher, 
objectives of the course, the needs 
of the businesses employing the 
students, and the desire to offer the 
students a course of practical value. 

Contrary individual school 
needs, facts exist from at least two 
studies, which show that there is a 
decided tendency for the larger 
schools to be much better equipped 
with the various tvpes of machines 
than the small or medium-sized 
school. 

The small high school, as well as 
the large, should be equipped to pre- 
pare students for an adequate busi- 
ness life. Of course, the larger 
school in the larger city may have 
more chances for specialization over 
the small high school. 

As to what equipment school 
should install is debatable. The ques- 
tion of which machines and appli- 
ances should be used in the training 
of an office practice student is very 
difficult to solve. 


The Use of a Wide and Careful Selection of Equipment will tend toward Greater Educational Returns . . . . The Small High School, 
as well as the Large, should be Equipped to Prepare Students for an Adequate Business Life. : 

Shown above are Views of Rooms for Teaching Secretarial Office Practice, Machine Operation, Filing and Duplicating in a New 

Jersey City High School; and Floor Plans for the Office Machine Koom and Duplicating-Filing Room of a High School in that State. 
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13. What practical experience is 
given to the students of the subject? 
When and where do the students re- 
ceive this practical experience? 
What recognition is given for this 
type of service? 

Within the school environment 
are many possible allied activities 
which furnish opportunities for both 
Vitalizing the subject matter and 
methods and for applying and devel- 
oping these concepts and modes of 
behavior. They educate, for the pu- 
pils learn by the reactions they 
practice. 

Office practice should be vitalized 
with practical assignments during 
the regular school day so that it may 
better achieve its purpose. However, 
much of the real value of this type 
of assignment depends upon the 
teacher; the method of assigning 
students; the cooperativeness of the 
principal, supervisors and teachers to 
whom students are assigned, and the 
type and variety of assigned work. 

In New Jersey, the practical ex- 
perience in the management of vari- 
ous school activities, such as, the 
school bank; supply room; retail 
store; assistant to the teachers, su- 
pervisors and principal; school cafe- 
teria; etc., varies very much, but 
students are required to give an ap- 
proximate average of one-half of 
their class time to this type of work. 


Of the 73 schools requiring such 
work, one required the work to be 
done before school hours, 13 during 
school hours, 2 after school hours, 
7 during free periods, 2 release stu- 
dents from classes, 21 during school 
hours and the free time of the stu- 
dents, 13 after school and when stu- 
dents are released from classes, and 
the others were scattered through a 
number of combinations of the 
above. Because the curriculum 
should make it possible for students 
to participate in the _ activities 
through which they can secure ade- 
quate practical experience, it seems 
unfair that the majority of the 
schools require students to seek this 
practical education outside of the 
regular school day. 

Very little tangible financial re- 
turn is given for this service. 
Though it seems reasonable that stu- 
dents performing worth-while school 
services in a Satisfactory manner 
should be given proper recognition, 
it appears that teachers generally 
feel that ample reward is given 
when a student is permitted an op- 
portunity to obtain practical experi- 
ence, 

14. What tvpe of room provisions 
should exist for the teaching of of- 
fice practice? 

Because freedom for activities is 
especially desirable in a course made 


up largely of pupil activities and 


since office practice is taught to a 


great extent in a business-like atmos- 
phere of commercially equipped 
rooms, it is highly desirable that ade- 
quate attention be given to floor 
space, lighting, location in the school 
plant, and accessibility to students 
when room is not used for regular 
class instruction. 

Twenty-five square feet for each 
student is considered adequate for 
an office practice room. However, 
even this may not prove sufficient, if 
window and door openings, beam 
pillars and unwise placement of 
equipment wastes too much _ floor 
space. 

In conclusion, keep the office prac- 
tice course up-to-date by maintain- 
ing close contact with the surround- 
ing territory in which the high 
school commercial graduates seek 
employment. The value of the office 
practice course will be determined, 
more and more, by its force in de- 
veloping efficient office workers. Let 
us not forget the sage advice, “If a 
man write a better book, preach a 
better sermon or make a_ better 
mouse-trap than his neighbor, tho he 
build his house in the woods, the 
world will make a beaten path to his 
door.” 


Many samples of artistic 
typing have been published, 
but this outdoor scene, a 
copy of a wood-engraving by 
Waldemar Bernard, is one of 
the finest. This painstaking 
work, which carefully carries 
out the feeling of the orig- 
inal, was done by Miss L. 
Ford of Messrs. Shand Kydd 
Ltd., Artists who 
have seen it are amazed at 


Miss Ford’s ability to use a 
typewriter for so artistic a 


and to do 
skillfully. 


London. 
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Courtesy UEF News 


New York School Offers 
Teacher Training Course 


The School of Business Practice and 
Speech, located in the R. K. O. Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, is 
now offering Teacher Training courses 
for the progressive teacher seeking to 
keep pace with modern methods of in- 
struction. Method courses in shorthand, 
typewriting, elementary business training, 
and correlated machines are offered. 

The Business Department of the school 
offers short intensive courses and quali- 
fies students for business positions in a 
minimum period of time. The school offers 
a complete secretarial course, a complete 
dictating machine course, and a complete 
typewriting course. Each course includes 
practice in the technique of business and 
individual voice and speech training. All 
of the typewriting and dictating machine 
courses offered in the school are under 
the direct supervision of Albert Tangora, 
world’s champion typist. 

The Speech Department of the school 
offers a wide range of courses to meet 
the needs of each individual student. 
Speech for business and social use is 
considered a big factor in the develop- 
ment of a personality. The Speech 
School is under the direct supervision of 
Margaret McCoy, who is a graduate of 
New York University and has received 
her Master’s Degree in Speech from 
Teachers’ College. She was head of the 
Speech Department of St. Mary’s College 
in Indiana, and has done extensive work 
in the field of speech. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
far-fetched and unnatural, and 
therefore lacking stimulating 
effect. 


Making Modifications 


It generally is conceded that little 
learning can take place without 
practice. The main facts concern- 
‘ig practice already have been con- 
sidered under the heading of the 
jaw of Exercise. Suffice it to say 
‘hat vocational education makes pos- 
sible practice under more favorable 
-onditions than is generally true with 
academic instruction. We may add 
‘hat vocational education makes pos- 
~ble the distribution of learning or 
practice periods better suited to the 
needs of the learner. This is due 
‘o the individualized instructional 
inethod usually followed. 

Forgetting may be defined as the 
slow disappearance of positive adap- 
cation, which, in turn, may be de- 
med as the low threshold of re- 
sponse that characterizes learning. 
The rate of forgetting is greatest 
vhen the lecture method is used— 
from 38% immediately after the lec- 
ture to 50% within three or four 
days. This method often character- 
izes academic instruction. Forget- 
‘ing is normal, but such high rates of 
forgetting apparently represent a 
great amount of wasted learning ef- 
fort. Such waste of learning effort 
is sure to be greatest where the re- 
sults of learning are of least prac- 
tical importance. The need is for a 
type of education that affords the 
least amount of waste of effort in 
learning and therefore the greatest 
amount of practical importance in 
the outcomes of learning. Voca- 
tional education seems to supply 
this need. 

Transfer of training may be de- 
fined as the tendency for material 
learned in one situation to be util- 
ized in a different situation. This is 
an accepted principle of modifica- 
tion or learning, even though there 
are differences of opinion as to the 
amount of transfer possible. In or- 
der for transfer of ability to take 
place, the situation to which learning 
is applied must be similar to that in 
which learning was acquired. The 
greater the similarity in situations, 
other things being equal, the greater 
the amount of transfer of ability and 
the easier transfer is made. Ease 
of transfer means economy of time 
and effort in learning. 

The need under this heading is for 
a type of education which provides 
practical life situations that are simi- 
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lar to the learning situation. Voca- 
tional education supplies this need to 
a far greater extent than does the 
average academic subject. The situ- 
ation in which a child learns his high 
school algebra is so different from 
practical life situations in which he 
would apply it that when he is faced 
with the need for making such ap- 
plication, he finds it nearly impos- 
sible to do so. The situation in 
which a girl learns typewriting or 
shorthand is made so similar to that 
in which she will make practical use 
of such learning that it is relatively 
easy for her to apply this learning; 
it is easy for her to transfer her 
ability. 

Prolonged modification is due to 
produce fatigue. This state may be 
defined as the slowness of the re- 
sponse and the high threshold that 
often are present at the end of the 
learning period. Our argument here 
hinges on the fact that so-called 
mental fatigue which so often is ap- 
parent after prolonged exposure to 
academic discussions and explana- 
tions is not really fatigue, but merely 
boredom which disappears immedi- 
ately upon release of the pupil from 
class. There is need for a type of 
education that will not induce this 
pseudo-fatigue or boredom. Be- 
cause the individual is studying 
something which he likes, which has 
a practical value for him, something 
in which he is vitally interested, he 
is less likely to experience bore- 
dom so quickly in vocational* work 
as he is in regular academic work. 

Measurement is an essential of 
education. Both vocational and 
academic educators are constantly 
faced with the problem of measuring 
“learning” or “modification.” Voca- 
tional education has its precise in- 
struments of measurement just as 
does academic education. In fact, 
since there is a larger element of do- 
ing and a relatively smaller element 
of learning in vocational education, 
results of instruction in this field 
can be measured even more ac- 
curately, 


Individual Differences 


Pupils differ in ability. The cus- 
tomary, though not unvarying, pro- 
cedure of academic education was to 
teach all children in a given class the 
same material in the same amount 
and in the same way. Such a pro- 
cedure was based on the assumption 
that all children had the same abil- 
ity. Present day practice may vary 
this procedure somewhat by chang- 
ing the rate or amount of instruc- 
tion, but the nature of the material 
tends to remain the same. The same 
material cannot possibly make the 


same appeal to all children regard- 
less of ability. Those who have the 
ability to learn that particular kind 
of material will learn it; those with- 
out this kind of ability will not learn. 
The urgent need is for a type of 
education that provides material of 
sufficient variety to appeal to the 
greatest number of different abili- 
ties. Vocational education to a great 
extent meets this need. Certainly the 
child with vocational ability has as 
much right to the kind of training 
that meets his needs as does the 
child with academic ability. 

Closely akin to any discussion of 
differences in ability is that of dif- 
ferences in interest. Vocational edu- 
cation is more interesting to some 
pupils. Academic education does 
not cover the entire range of human 
interest. This means that some type 
of education is needed that will sup- 
ply the deficiency of academic edu- 
cation in this respect. Vocational 
education supplies that need. 


Motivation 


We may define motivation as the 
process of supplying the child with 
a reason or motive for doing his 
work. This is the principle of teach- 
ing which probably is most frequent- 
ly violated. We might say that the 
lack of motivation rather than its 
presence characterizes much, if not 
most, of our regular academic in- 
struction. This results in lack of 
interest, lack of application, and 
waste of time, effort and money due 
to retardation, and eventually almost 
certain elimination. 

To motivate it is necessary for the 
child to see some connection between 
what he is doing and some vital in- 
terest of his own, or to appeal to 
his nature. Academic education too 
often lacks this power of appealing 
to the fundamental tendencies; it too 
often lacks the necessary connection 
between itself and some vital interest 
which the chid has. Because of its 
relation to what the child is going 
to do for a living, vocational educa- 
tion affords a much better oppor- 
tunity for making the needed ap- 
peal and connection. The work then 
becomes self motivated. The need 
for vocational education here is real, 
even urgent. Much of our problem 
of elimination of pupils may well be 
traced to the lack of motivating 
power of traditional academic edu- 
cation. 


Methods of Teaching 


Methods of teaching include the 
lecture, discussion, drill, question 
and answer, experiment, demonstra- 
tion, socialized recitation, project, il- 
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Use of Motivation Charts in 
First-Year Typewriting 


by ROBERT W. SOMERSGILL 


Oakmont High School, 


OTIVATION charts for school 
room usage are becoming more and 
more common in our public schools. 
Through the use of charts and graphs it 
is possible to stimuiate in pupils a spirit 
of rivalry. Every teacher knows this 1s 
one sure way to bring about interest in 
the subject. However this rivalry may 
not always be used in the correct manner. 
Oftentimes the teacher creates a class 
rivalry, or a rivalry between two classes 
but forgets about the individual who can- 
not keep up with the class in any phase 
of the work. In so doing the slow indi- 
vidual gets behind in his work and can- 
not see his way clear to catch up with 
the rest of the class; then he becomes 
discouraged, and as far as he is concern- 
ed, the whole course is lost. 

Sometime ago I was visiting a class 
in Education conducted by Mr. R. G. 
Walters, Director of Teacher Training at 
Grove City College. Mr. Walters made 
this statement to his class: “It is neces- 
sary to motivate the individual child, not 
necessarily the class as a whole.” He 
gave as an illustration the Boy Scouts 
of America, who have as a motto, “We 
will better ourselves in some manner 
every day.” The idea came to me that a 
chart or graph should be created which 
would not only stimulate rivalry within 
the class, but create a rivalry between the 
different classes taking the same course, 
and at the same time create a desire with- 
in the individual to do better work. 

IT am not sure whether my plan is en- 
tirely new, but I have never seen it used 
in my experiences as a student or as a 
teacher. I realize that many teachers have 
different grading systems, that is, they 
may have been the same originally, but 
they have been changed to suit the indi- 
vidual needs and ideas of the teachers 
concerned. 


Avoid Hard and Fast Rules 


Personally, I do not believe in hard 
and fast rules for typewriting. A child 
should not be given a certain amount of 
work to do every day, because experience 
has taught us that we have our “off days” 
and “on days” in typewriting. Neither do 
I believe in having the pupil rewrite his 
work because of an excessive number of 
errors. If he is forced to rewrite work 
of this nature, he does not try to better 
his skill in the extra practice but thinks 
only of getting the work copied again 
in order that he may proceed to the next 
exercise. However, rewriting copies will 
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hold in check the pupil who is determined 
to be careless with his work. 

Typewriting is a skill subject, and some 
people are more adapted to it than oth- 
ers. Khythm plavs a most important part 
for the attainment of speed and accuracy. 
Without an even touch and perfect har- 
mony of rhythm the pupil will never at- 
tain a very high rate of speed although 
his accuracy may be fairly high. There- 
fore speed and accuracy must be linked 
side by side if the pupil is to get the 
most out of his course in typewriting. 
With these facts in mind, the question of 
grading arises, and with that the best w ay 
in which to motivate the class and indi- 
vidual pupils. 


The Progress of an Individual Pupil 


In Figure | 1s shown a portion of a 
grading chart, which is also a graph of 
progress. In the wide margin at the left, 
the name of the pupil is written. The 
figures along the top of the chart repre- 
sent the exercises in the budget’. First 
on the chart is Budget I; then the Re- 
view Practice of Budget I. Next follows 
the Five-Minute Timed Writing Practice, 
an exercise which mav either be timed or 
simply written as an exercise, and then 
Exercise 27, Optional Exercise 27, Exer- 
cise 28, and Optional Exercise 28. 

The instructor is free to mark the paper 
in any manner he sees fit and can ask 
for it to be rewritten if he thinks it nec- 
essary, One point may be deducted for 
each érror in typing, two points for fail- 
ure to indent, four points for strikeovers 
or erasures, etc. The individual teacher 
must decide the system to be used with 
regard to errors. The total number of er- 
rors occurring in an exercise is placed in 
the block beneath the exercise number 
and so on until the budget is completed 
as shown after the pupil’s name in the 
first line of Figure I. At this time the 
errors are added together, and the total 
is placed in the total column at the end 
of the budget. This will be of help to 
the teacher at the end of the grading 
period. For example; in Figure I the to- 
tal number of errors for Budget I is 31; 
in Budget IT three exercises have been 
completed, and a total number of four 
errors have been made. Hence the total 
net errors for the grading period are 35. 


1 The exercises in Figures I and IT are taken 
from “20th Century Typewriting,’’ Second Edi- 
tion, written by D. D. Lessenberry of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and E. A. Jevon, Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pernsylvania. 


FIGURE I 


EXERCISE 
NUMBER 


NAME: 


Adams, John 


The same thing is worked in the next 
budget and so on. At the end of the grad- 
ing period the exercises are counted and 
multiplied by ten, the pupil being given 
ten points for each exercise compieted 
regardless of size. As shown after the 
pupil’s name, in Figure I, he has com- 
pleted nine exercises. This will give him 
90 points gross. He has a total of 35 
errors, and these errors subtracted from 
his 90 points, give him a total of 55 points 
net for the period. 


The Progress of a Class 


In Figure II we have a class of" fifteen 
persons. In this larger chart there is clear- 
ly shown the progress of one pupil 
against another. It will be noticed that 
some pupils who have the most exercises 
completed will have the lowest grade 
when the errors are subtracted from the 
total gross points. After the total num- 
ber otf net points for each pupil is added, 
the numbers are then arranged in order 
from highest to lowest as indicated at 
the right-hand margin of Figure Il, and 
according to the letters used in grading. 
For example the total number of net 
points for Melvin Cannon is 77, and hence 
his grade is C, 

With this system the points might 
range from fifty to four or five hundred, 
depending upon the speed of the class 
and the amount of general exercise and 
class work done. The teacher must there- 
fore use his own judgement in determin- 
ing the grade of the pupil. The average 
class will have a majority of pupils in 
the B and C groups. With this in mind, 
let us look at the points and grades which 
have been collected and arranged from 
high to low in the inserted grading scale 
in Figure II. 

It is obvious that the pupils who have 
made 172 and 160 points are by far the 
highest, with only 12 points difference 
The difference between 160 and the next 
highest score, 136, is 24. Therefore, it is 
fair to say that the pupils with 172 and 
160 points should receive the highest 
grades, since there are only 12 points 
difference between them and 24 points 
difference between the second and_ the 
third scores. The B group should be 
larger than the A group so the range in 
points must necessarilv be greater. 

The last figure in the B group is 103. 
There is too great a difference between 
103 and 87 to justify a B grade for the 
person making the 87, when the high 
point for the B group is 136. Therefore 
the 87 will be the high C in the third 
group with 69 as the low. The 69 is low 
tor the C group because there is a great- 
er difference between 69 and 48 than be- 
tween any of the numbers from 87 to 
69. In other words, the most logical di- 
visions in grades must be left entirely to 
the teacher. Figure II is a reproduction 
of the chart and names with the grade 
scale inserted, of a class in first-year 
typewriting in the Monongahela Town- 
ship High School. 

Referring to Figure I. Lines A, B, C, 
and D represent a grading chart. The 
lines A and B show the chart at the end 
of the six-week period just before the 
grade has been taken and recorded. Lines 
C and D show the chart after the grade 
has been taken, and the teacher has made 
a solid and complete graph by coloring 
the lines with crayon. The figures fol- 
lowing the colored lines C and D show 
that work has been started on the second 
six-week period. 
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The chart should be fastened to a card 
and left on the teacher’s desk so each 
individual may, at all times, see his work 
progress and compare it with others in 
his class. This plan will encourage both 
speed and accuracy by the individual, 
will create a rivalry among individuals 
within the class, and, if two charts are 
drawn on the same card, a rivalry be- 
tween classes for better work. 
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were numerous ones of all descrip- 
tions for the fashionable and cheap- 
er trade along the streets of Rome. 
More pretentious ones for the use 
of the wealthy were by the fora, 
the Tiber, and Campus Martius. In 
the retail stores toward the Campus 
Martius, gorgeous merchandise of 
all sorts could be purchased. Even 
professional shoppers abounded in 
Rome. They had clients who lived 
in other Italian cities and in distant 
colonies. For them, shoppers pur- 
chased apparel, jewelry, furniture, 
porcelain, and slaves. 


Ancient Rome Was a City of 
Small Shops 


In all other parts of Rome were 
bakeries, vegetable stands, wine 
shops, and cheap restaurants. The 
inferior shops were very small. The 
shop fronts were protected at night 
and during holidays by heavy shut- 
ters, which made a sort cf awning 
when raised for business. Since 
rapid means of communication were 
lacking, it was necessary to have a 
“wilderness” of small shops. The 
streets, in fact, were so narrow that 
Julius Caesar forbade wheeled ve- 
hicles being used between sunrise 
and four o’clock. Many a shopkeep- 
er conducted his business on a petty 


scale, having almost his entire stock 
on a counter that faced the street. 
These counters were pushed out 
over the narrow sidewalks. Closing 
time was at four o’clock, when the 
heavy shutters were lowered. This 
was at sundown, and since there 
were no street lights, few stirred 
outside. The shopkeeper usually 
lived back of his shop or above it. 
Thus the term, “born over a shop” 
came to be used derisively by snobs 
as meaning a nobody. 

It is not surprising that trading 
was not altogether honorable inas- 
much as even Horace declared that 
the arches of Janus teach to all that 
money was the first thing to seek 
and after money virtue. The man of 
affairs was much more interested 
in his investments than in_ phil- 
osophy. Rome was a city of in- 
vestors who received much, but 
merely exported “legions and law- 
givers.” Visitors from the provinces 
spent a great deal in Rome and 
many who did business in Rome felt 
it necessary to put up a good appear- 
ance, even to the extent of hiring 
outfits. Contrary to popular belief, 
the standards of business honesty 
were relatively high, most bargains 
were kept, and a reliable credit sys- 
tem proved that most traders were 
honorable. 
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lustration through the use of maps, 
charts, models, and diagrams. Our 
contention is that too much artificial- 
ity of method enters into the teach- 
ing of academic subjects. Such arti- 
ficiality often results in loss of ef- 
fort. There is need for a type ot 
education that fits more naturally the 
available methods of instruction. We 
believe that vocational education 
lends itself more readily to the ma- 
jority of worth while methods of 
teaching than does academic educa- 
tion, 
Discipline 

Colvin considers two forms of dis. 
cipline—indirect and direct. By di- 
rect control is meant discipline 
through regulation and force. Indi- 
rect control means control through 
interest and work. Too often it is 
necessary to discipline by force or 
regulation in the case of academic 
education because this type of edu- 
cation lacks the ability to hold the 
attention and interest of the pupil. 
Poor discipline holds first place 
among the causes of teacher-failure. 


Probably in many instances the fault 
lies with the subject-matter and not 
entirely with the teacher. To sup- 
ply a type of education that holds a 
natural interest for the pupil is to 
simplify if not to eliminate the prob- 
lem of discipline. We are convinced 
that vocational education will go a 
long way toward the solution of this 
problem. 


Summary 

Regardless of what educationai or 
psychological principle is considered, 
whether it be the aims of education, 
original nature, or the native equip- 
ment of the individual, the method 
and results of the functioning of or- 
iginal nature, modification of learn- 
ing and its laws, differences in indi- 
viduals in ability and interest, moti- 
vation, methods of teaching, or the 
planning of material, we find a genu- 
ine need for a type of education 
that better suits the educational 
needs of many boys and girls whose 
scholastic interests are few. At pres- 
ent we see no better type than voca- 
tional education. 
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In the last two months, the financial 
statements of the large office machine 
manufacturing companies in the United 
States have shown a tremendous increase 
in earnings in spite of additional costs 
for labor and materials under the codes. 
Although some of this business is due to 
the large purchases made on account of 
government activities in business, never- 
theless, these earnings clearly indicate a 
very strong tendency on the part of busi- 
ness concerns to mechanize their officgs. 
In the early years of the depression, rep- 
resentatives of the large machine com- 
panies personally told me that there were 
a large number of concerns very anx- 
ious to put in mechanical equipment to 
expedite the office work but that they 
hesitated to do so because it meant in- 
creasing the number of unemployed white 
collared workers. They also added that 
many of these concerns planned to install 
this labor-saving equipment just as soon 
as the increase of business warranted it. 

Perhaps the earnings of these com- 
panies for 1934 is the answer to those 
plans. At any rate, it means that the 
future training of high school students 
along commercial lines must include 
training on office machines. 

One of the biggest problems faced by 
the teachers of office appliances is what 
equipment should be selected for this 
training. As yet, no definite rules of 
selection have been created by the manu- 
facturers or the teachers. Mr. Clinton 
Reed, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, has recently prepared a syllabus on 
this very point indicating the suggested 
and optional equipment for these class- 
rooms. This is an excellent contribution 
to this work, but the question of em- 
phasis and balance in the selection of 
equipment must still be solved. 

Office work has been grouped into the 
bookkeeping, secretarial and clerical func- 


A Properly Balanced Office Practice Course 
Three Divisions Advocated For Such Courses 
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tions. The manufacturers of office ma- 
chines have similiarly grouped their ma- 
chines but in most high school classes the 
equipment emphasizes the secretarial and 
the clerical. It is my firm belief that 
the equipment might be set up under 
three headings. First, that equipment un- 
der the supervision of the Department oi 
Bookkeeping and Business Practice; sec- 
ond, that equipment under the super- 
vision of the Secretarial Training De- 
partment; and third, a co-ordinating plan 
involving the Model Office. Something 
like this has been done in the Newark 
Schools under the direction of Mr. Ray- 
mond Goodfellow. 

The time has passed when machine 
practice should be left entirely to the 
typewriting stenography teachers. 
The bookkeeping teachers must step for- 
ward and assume the responsibilities for 
instruction on bookkeeping machines as 
a summarizing course in the high schools. 
The Secretarial teachers have already 
made commendable progress in the use 
of dictating, duplicating and filing equip- 
ment. But the bookkeeping teachers have 
been lagging sadly. The present figures 
of the operating results of the office ma- 
chine manufacturers should indicate the 
writing on the wall in regard to the 
future of high school business education 
as far as machine work is concerned, 
and let us hope that the future well bal- 
anced plan of office practice work will 
cover: 

1. A separate course for pupils special- 

izing in high school bookkeeping ; 

2. A separate course for those pupils 

who specialize in Secretarial work; 

3. A required course for both of the 

above based upon a Model Office 
Plan. 

—Dr. John J. W. Neuner, Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Accountancy, College of the 

City of New York. 


A Survey Course of General Business 


Is there a value which commercial stu- 
dents can derive from meeting with actual 
business problems? 

The answer to such a question is quite 
simple as long as we do not attempt to 
measure that value. It is quite well 
agreed among commercial teachers that 
students who go out into the field of 
business find themselves in an entirely 
different environment from that of the 
classroom. It has long been a problem 
among those interested in education to 
present more “natural” business condi- 
tions to the pupils. It was with such an 
idea in mind that Mr. Byron Cosby, Busi- 
ness Administrator of the Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, organized 
a Business Laboratory class. 

Instructions given the students were 
few. There was no text but instead a 
resume of several textbooks on Personnel 
Management, Organization, Finance, and 
Office Management was incorporated into 
a kind of laboratory manual. There were 
to be no regular classes, but instead, spe- 
cial meetings to be held every week or so 
for the discussion of specific problems 
which had risen. 


A brief outline as to the requirements 
to be met with by each student might 
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give a clearer conception as to the work 
of the course. The outline is not all- 
inclusive as to the work required as it 
varied to some extent with each student: 


1. To work in four different business firms 
within the city for a period of not less 
than ten hours in each. 


. To make a thorough study of the ac- 
counting procedure of the Business Ad- 
ministrator’s office of the school and its 
relation to state offices. 


3. To assist in preparing the budget of one 
of the departments of the school for the 
next biennium. 


4. To apply for a teaching position with a 
local superintendent of public schools. 


5. To apply for a position as secretary with 
the president of the school. 


6. To work in two out-of-town banks for one 
day in each. 


7. To visit and study the procedure of the 
offices of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools. 

. To visit. and study the procedure of the 
offices of the State Auditor. 

. To visit and study the procedure of the 
plant and offices of a large packing com- 
pany. 


o 


No specified time was given for the 
completion of the work required so long 
as it was completed by the end of the 
quarter. The instructor was usually noti- 


fied however, at the beginning or com- 
pletion of a particular assignment. 

It might be worth while again to men- 
tion the fact that practically no instruc- 
tions were given. When a student began 
working at a particular business house, 
he was not told as to what he should at- 
tempt to learn while there. Neither was 
the business man told as to what he 
should attempt to teach the student, but 
merely consider the student as being an 
employee of his and to treat him as 
such. 

Apparently this procedure might seem 
to be a new innovation in teaching 
methods, but there is, however, sound 
logic back of the method. In the firs: 
place, the students taking the course were 
assumed to have had considerable com 
mercial work, and in the second place it 
was felt that too many instructions as to 
what they were to do and to look for 
in work in the various business houses 
might result in their looking for onl) 
those things for which they had been in- 
structed and possibly overlooking many 
worth while points of interest. In gen- 
eral it might be said that the students 
were “turned loose” to find out what 
they could do that would be of future 
aid to them. 

As student of the course I found it 
to be beneficial and intensely interesting. 
From working in the business houses and 
from my interviews with business and 
professional men, I was able to find what 
most employers expect from employees, 
and what they look for in applicants for 
positions. I was able to study the gen- 
eral business procedure of the various 
businesses as to their purchasing methods, 
advertising, selling, display and account- 
ing methods. The great value of the 
course lies in the study of not just one or 
two business firms but in a greater num- 
ber which makes it possible to compare 
methods of one with another, as was 
found in some cases in which two firms 
employed vastly different methods and 
yet were of about equal success. 


Much of the success of the course is 
due to the business and professional men 
who were more than willing to do every- 
thing possible to aid the students in their 
work.—/Tenry L. Enochs, Student, North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Class Visits Telephone Company 


One evening during each student’s 
telephone course, at the Kinman Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, Washington, 
the Home Telephone Company extends 
to him the courtesy of visiting the 
Main office of the Company. 

“The students derive a great benefit 
from this,” according to Mrs. Cryor, 
telephone instructor, “especially seeing 
the dial telephone in operation. Few 
people realize the mechanical intrica- 
- involved in the dialing of a num- 
er. 


“The information and operator 
boards are also very interesting, as 
are the long distance activities, the 
private power reserve, the record of 
repairs, and the apparatus for detecting 
the exact location of line trouble. 

“The telephone peopte are very kind 
about answering our questions and giv- 
ing different ‘good points’ on the tele- 
phone. Their courtesy and cooperation 
is an invaluable addition to our tele- 
phoning course.” 
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A Commercial Teacher Who Became 
President of her State Teachers Association 


Miss A. Lulu Hill was born near Vir- 
den, Illinois, November 9, 1873. Her 
family moved to Jerseyville, Illinois, 
where she attended the elementary and 
ng schools; in the Ursuline Academy 

Alton, Illinois, she completed her high 
we education in 1891. 

in 1895 Miss Hill and her mother— 
the father having passed on prior to that 
date—went to East St. Louis where the 
daughter established a home and became 
4 member of the elementary educational 
corps. 

in 1915 Miss Hill was granted a three 
nths’ leave of absence in order that 
might complete her work at the West- 

Illinois State Teachers’ College at 
womb, where she graduated in June 
that year. Following her graduation 
attended the University of Wisconsin, 
lumbia University and Washington 

‘iversity and almost completed her 

rk for her A.M. degree. 

Sor two years she served as a mem- 
of the supervisory corps in charge 
the first and second grades. 

!n November, 1918, she was trans- 

rred to the commercial department in 
the Senior High School, where she served 
until November 8, 1934. 

In December, 1931, she was elected a 
ember of the executive committee of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 

d became chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, where she served for three years. 
As chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation in 1934 she prepared the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting in De- 
cember. Miss Hill was anxious to see 
the outcome of her efforts in preparing 
the program, but her physician and 


New Homes for 


Draughon’s of San Antonio 


Draughon’s Business College, San An- 
tonio, Texas, now occupies its new build- 
ing at 409-411 Martin Street. The entire 
building of over thirty thousand square 
feet in area is occupied by the school. 
The lower floor contains classrooms and 
administrative offices. A wide ramp 
leads to the bookkeeping rooms and audi- 
torium on the second floor. J. W. Parish 
has been president of this school for 
twenty-seven years. 


Eaton & Burnett College 


Invitations recently were extended to 
friends and former students of the Eaton 
& Burnett Business College of Balti- 
more, Maryland, to visit the new and 
spacious quarters occupied by 
the school. The college now utilizes the 
entire second floor of the Morris Build- 
ing at Charles and Saratoga Streets. 
Eaton & Burnett College is one of the 
well known private business schools of 
the East. 

Ok 


Miller-Hawkins School 


Miller-Hawkins 
moved to 


On August 1 the 
School of Memphis, Tennessee, 
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friends advised that she remain at home 
on account of her physical condition. 

After her election to the presidency 
of the association where her interests had 
been for many years, she began immedi- 
ately to plan ways and means for co- 
operation with other officers of the as- 
sociation in helping to stabilize the 
schools of Illinois. 


The latter part of January reports re- 
ceived relative to her condition caused 
anxiety among her friends. On the morn- 
ing of February 5 she passed on, leaving 
her program for her year’s work with the 
association to her immediate associates 
in the organization. 

The resolutions in the records of the 
Board of Education at East St. Louis, 
Illinois, epitomize her worth and work 
and read in part as follows: 


Wuereas, The late Miss A. Lulu Hill became 
a member of our educational corps in 1892 and 
served continuously in our school system until 
November 8, 1934, and 


Wuereas, Miss Hill during her long and faith- 
ful services exerted a beneficent influence among 
the hundreds of pupils with whom she associated 
and whom she instructed, and 


Wuereas, Her indefatigable energy, her ex- 
emplary character, her interest in the physical, 
mental, social and spiritual welfare of humanity 
in general were recognized by her co-workers 
and citizens of this community resulting in her 
election to positions of honor and trust, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Education give 
expression to its appreciation for the many serv- 
ices she rendered while a member of our edu- 
cational corps, influencing the lives of hundreds 
of boys and girls, contributing to the interests 
and welfare of many parents, and bringing honor 
to our school system through her recognition 
locally and state-wide, and be it further 

Resolved, That we regard the attributes of 
Miss Hill, her fine protessional services, her 
energy, her exemplary qualities, her influence 
within and without the classroom and her un- 
tiring interest in humanity worthy of emulation 
by all those enlisted in the cause of education. 


Private Schools 


new quarters in the Sterick Building. 
The school occupies the entire north wing 
on the ninth floor. The special arrange- 
ment of the space, combined with the 
business atmosphere of this large office 
building, gives the Miller-Hawkins School 
an excellent location for a school. 


* * * 
Brown’s of Salina 


Perry Brown, long associated with 
Kansas Wesleyan Business College, re- 
cently absorbed by the Kansas Wesleyan 
University, has opened a new school in 
Salina which he has named Brown's 
Business College. It is located in spacious 
quarters on Santa Fe Avenue. The 
school is housed in a modern, well 
lighted building and is equipped with all 
modern office machines. 


* * 
Bradshaw, Lowell, Mass. 


James Chalmers, Jr., is director of a 
new business school which opened for the 
fall term in the Chalifoux Building, 
Lowell, Mass. The school will be known 
as the Bradshaw Business School. It is 
well located in roomy quarters and has 
all modern equipment. 


Southern California Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Southern 
California Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at Huntington 
Beach High School on Saturday, No- 
vember 2. 

The issue at the General Panel Meet- 
ing was “Shall All Special Education 
Be Placed Above the High School 
Level?” The chairman at this meet- 
ing was Mr. Atkinson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

The principal speaker at the meet- 
ing held after iuncheon was J. Clark 
Sellers He spoke on “Fraud and Its 
Detection.” Mr. Sellers is one of the 
outstanding American authorities on 
handwriting and was an important wit- 
ness in the Hauptmann trial. He 
showed, by means of lantern slides, how 
an expert determines forgery. 
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Business Men Honor Kyker 


Professor B. Frank Kyker, Head of 
the Department of Commerce and in 
charge of Commercial Teacher Training 
at the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, was honored by the 
professional and business men of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, by his election as 
President of the Greensboro Exchange 
Club. Mr. Kyker had been previously 


B. Frank Kyker 


Vice President of the business - men’s 
club. The Greensboro Club is regarded 
as one of the most active Exchange Clubs 
in the state. It will be the host to all 
of the clubs of the state during the 
State Convention of Exchange Clubs 
which meets in Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, October 20 and 21, 1935. 

Mr. Kyker is interested in other com- 
munity activities. He is President of the 
Business Men’s Bible Class of the Church 
of the Covenant, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, and is active in Boy Scout Work. 
Professor Kyker is a member of the edi- 
torial staff of The Journal of Business 
Education. 


*x* * * 


Drexel has High 
Placement Average 


Dr. Parke R. Kolbe, president of Drexel 
Institute, in a recent report to the Board 
f Trustees of the college, revealed that 
virtually four out of five of the men and 
women who graduated from the four 
schools of Drexel Institute last June are 
now employed, and that enrollment is 
up 44 per cent over last year. 

In the School of Business Administra- 
tion 67 of the 92 June graduates were 
employed four months after commence- 
ment, for an average of 72.8%. Last 
year, four months after degrees were 
awarded, 62.1% were employed. 

Dr. Kolbe expressed himself as highly 
pleased with the results of the survey 
made by the Placement Bureau of Drexel, 
particularly in view of the often ex- 
pressed view that college graduates are 
a “drug on the market” in depression 
years. 

College officials interpreted the high 
placement average as a definite sign of 
a more stable economic condition. 
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Attend London Meetings 


The Second International Congress of 
Phonetic Sciences met at the University 
of London this summer. Mrs. Mary Mor- 
ris Seals of Barnard College, Columbia, 
and Mrs. Dorothy Zimmerman were dele- 
gates from New York City. Mr. Will 
Dixon, Managing Director of Dicta- 
phone’s London offices, arranged with 
Professor Jones for a demonstration of 
the new course, “Acceptable American 
Sneech” by Dr. Letitia Raubicheck and 
Mrs. Mary Morris Seals, which, it is re- 
ported, was very well received. 


Death of Ernest D. Lobaugh 


FIGURE IN) COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


PROMINENT 


Ernest D. Lobaugh was born in Elm- 
wood, Illinois, April 26, 1871, and died at 
Passavant Memorial Hospital, Chicago, 
Thursday, October 10, 1935. He had en- 
tered the hospital ten days previously for 
an operation from which he had ap- 
parently recovered when his heart failed. 

Mr. Lobaugh was unmarried and lived 
at 2020 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. He was a graduate of the Elm- 
wood High School, Class of 1888. He 
later attended Grinnell College (lowa), 
and graduated from Knox College (Illi- 
nois) with the Class of 1891. Later he 
completed the course at the John Mar- 
shall Law School in Chicago, and was 
admitted to the bar. 

He is survived by one sister, Mrs. 
George C. Cone of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, and family; and_ three nephews, 
Harlan, Edgar, and Donald Wood, of 
Farmington, Illinois. 

Mr. Lobaugh entered the employ of 
Ginn and Company, Publishers, in 1907 
and had charge of their commercial publi- 
cations in the Chicago Office up to the 
time of his death. He is mourned by 
his many friends in ihe educational world 
and by all of his associates in Ginn and 
Company. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Henry 
H. Hilton, of the firm of Ginn and Com- 
pany, wrote as follows: 

“Mr. Lobaugh had been with us for 
twenty-eight years and through all these 
years has represented us in a way that 
has challenged my admiration. He had 
the confidence, respect, and liking of the 
important men among commercial teach- 
ers and his influence extended to the 
molding of curricula and textbooks. I 
consider his record notable. He was 
universally liked and will be mourned 
by the family of Ginn and Company and 
by a wide circle elsewhere.” 


Canadian Chapter of Alpha lota 


The Angus School of Commerce, Lim- 
ited, at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is the first 
Canadian college to have its petition for 
a charter of Alpha Iota granted by the 
National Board of Governors. 

The class of twenty-eight charter mem- 
bers received the first degree of initiation 
Saturday evening, October 26. Mrs. 
Mabel Y. Steele, National Vice-President, 
of Sioux City, Iowa, conducted the initia- 
tion ceremony and installed the officers. 


Dr. Cadisch Welcomed 


A welcome dinner was tendered to Dr. 
Gordon F. Cadisch, new dean of Hudson 
College of Commerce and Fine Arts, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, on September 25, 

Among the many distinguished guest 
who paid tribute to Dr. Cadish were A. 
W. Taylor, Dean of the Graduate Schoo! 
of New York University; Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, Director of Commercial Edv- 
cation in Newark; Jay I. Henshaw, Su 
perintendent of High Schools in Jerse 
City; Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Edu 
cation of New York University; Huber 
A. Hagar, General Manager of the Greg 
Publishing Company, and W. P. Gardne: 
President of the New Jersey Title Guar 
antee and Trust Company. 

Dr. Cadisch is a member of the Edi 
torial Staff of The Journal of Busines 
Education. 

*x* * * 


Three Teachers Receive 
Doctorate Degrees 


A. O. Colvin, Kenneth B. Haas ani! 
Walter A. Nelson recently received their 
doctorate degrees from New York Uni 
versity. Doctor Colvin and Doctor Nel- 
son were granted Ph.D. degrees; while 
Doctor Haas received the Ed.D. age 

Doctor Colvin received his B.C.S. from 
the School of Commerce, Denver Uni- 
versity, in 1916; and the M.A. degre 
from Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion in 1929. He is at present professor: 
of Business Education at Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
Dr. Colvin is a member of the editorial 
staff of The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion. 

Doctor Haas was granted his Bachelor's 
degree at University of Pittsburgh in 
1924, and his M.A. degree from that Uni- 
versity in 1931. At present he is pro- 
fessor of Business Administration, Col- 
lege of Commerce, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. Until recently he was a com- 
mercial teacher in the high school at 
Kearny, New Jersey. 

Doctor Nelson received the degree B.S. 
in Education from New York University 
in 1928, and the M.S. degree from Co- 
lumbia University in 1931. He has been 
teacher of Accounting and Business Prac- 
tice in New York City high schools and 
instructor in Accounting at City College. 

*x* * * 


Vocational Association Convention 


The tenth annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association will be 
held in Chicago December 4-7. Conven- 
tion headquarters will be the Stevens 
Hotel. 

The commercial education activities for 
the convention are being arranged by 
Jacob Spies, Supervisor of Commercial 
Department, Vocational School, Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin. Mr. Spies is one of 
the vice-presidents of the convention. 

Officers of the American Vocational 
Association are: George P. Hambrecht, 
President, Director of State Board of 
Vocational Education, Madison, Wis- 
consin; L. H. Dennis, Executive Secre- 
tary, Washington, D. C.; and Charles W. 
Sylvester, Treasurer, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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CONVENTIONS AND 


MEETINGS 


Southern Business Educators to Meet 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Southern Business Education Association 
is to be held November 28, 29 and 30 in 
ia Virginia, at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel The theme of the convention a 
= “How Business Education May More 
Nearly Meet the Needs of Changing 


Business and Economic Conditions.” 
The following program has been ar- 
ringed for the meetings: 
Thursday, November 28 
7:00 P. M. 


dutch Dinner” of Officers, Executive Board, 
ind Members of the Resolutions, Publication, 
Membership, Legislation, Certification, Re 
search, State Associations, Nomination, Plans 
ind Policies, and Local Committees. 
MM. 
ormal italien by Officers and Local Com- 
November 29 
00—9:15 
{cgistration of Madeline Mayer and 
Vrofessor Clyde W. Humphreys in charge of 
Registration. 


9 :15—12 :00 M. 
FIRST "GENE RAL SESSION 


esiding—Ira B. Grimes, John Marshall High 
School, Chairman of Local Committees. 

invocation—Dr. Sylvester Green, Pastor, 
Grove Avenue Baptist Church, Richmond, Vir- 

\ddress of Welcome—J. Fulner Bright, 
of the City of Richmond. 

Response—J. Murray Hill, Vice-President of 
Sowling Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 

President's Address—Professor B. Frank Kyker, 
Head of Department of Commerce and Director 
Commercial Teacher’s Training, Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Address—Earl W. Barnhardt, Specialist in Busi- 
ness Education, U. S. Office of Education, 


Washington, D. 
Address—“A | Business Man Looks at Business 
Education,”” George W. Kavanaugh, Business 
Manager, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


Announcements. Reports of Committees. 
12 :30—2 :00 
Fellowship Luncheon 
Presiding—-G. A. Hawkins, President Virginia 
Association of Business Teachers, Matthew 
Fontaine Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 
Greetings and Reports by Presidents of ' State 
Associations : 
Alabama, H. M. Bruce, 
College, Birmingham. 
Arkansas, O. Jilkins, Malvern Business 
College, Malvern. 
Florida, J. Copeland, 
Florida, Gainesville. 
Georgia, L. E. Campbell, 
Atlanta. 
Kentucky, R. L. Montgomery, 
High School, Paducah. 
Louisiana, N B. Morrison, State 
College, Natchitoches. 
Mississippi, Margaret Buchanan, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus. 
North Carolina, C. W. Humphreys, Western 
Carolina Teachers’ College, Cullowhee. 
South Carolina, Catherine Murchison, High 
School, Camden. 
Tennessee, Clara School, 
High 


Mayor 


Massey Business 


University of 


Emory University, 


Tilghman 


Teachers’ 


Sweeney, High 


Knoxville. 


School, Norfolk. 
Address—“A_ High School Principal Looks at 
Business Education,” Dr. A. P. Kephart, Prin- 
cipal, Currv High School, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, Professor of Educational Practice, 
University of North Carolina, former visiting 
Professor at University of Edinburg, Scotland. 


00—4:00 P. M. 

Public School Section 
Chairman—R. L. Montgomery, Tilghman High 
_ School, Paducah. Kentucky. 

Secretary—Elsie_ White, High 
School, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Address: ‘Common Fallacies in Business Edu- 
cation,” Herbert A. Tonne, Ph. D., New York 
University School of Education, New York. 

Address : D. Lessenberry, Director, Course 
in Commercial Education, University of Pitts- 


burgh, and President of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation. 
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Hawkins, Maury 


Address: “Office Practice in the Business Cur- 
riculum,”’ Foster Loso, Ph. D., in charge of 
Office Practice at the Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Election ‘of Officers. 


Private School Section 


Chairman—Alice V. Wylie, Office 
School, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Secretary—Miss Mary Butler, 
Tennessee. 

Address: H. E. V. Porter, Secretary, National 
Association of Accredited Commercial Schools, 
Jamestown, New York. 

Round-Table Discussions. 

Election of Officers. 


Training 


Bristol, Virginia- 


College Section 


Chairman—John H. Shields, Department of 
Economics and Business Administration, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 

Secretary—Miss Marguerite Goen, 
State College for Women, Columbus, 

Round-Table Discussions. 

Election of Officers. 


4:00—5:30 P. M. 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding—S. E,. Cranfill, Professor of Economics 
and Director of Teacher Training, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 

<entucky. 

Session Secretary—Minnie Everett, Head, Com- 
mercial Department, Edison High School, 
Miami, Florida. 

Address! “The Functional Method of 
Shorthand,” Louis A. Leslie of New 
City. 

Address: 


Mississippi 
Miss. 


Teaching 


York 


“A Constructive Guidance Program 
for Business Students,’ Professor A. J, Law- 
rence, Editor, Modern Business Education, 
College of Commerce, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Announcements. 

7330 
Association Banquet 

Toastmaster—Ben A. Ruffin, Chamber of 
merce, Richmond, Virginia. 

Greetings from the National Council of Business 


Com- 


Education, by the President, Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, Editor, Journal of Business Education, 
New York University, New York. 

Greetings from the N. E. A. Department of 
Business Education by the Editor of its Quar- 
terly, Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York University. 

Greetings from the National Association of Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Training. Institutions, by its 
Vice-President, Professor G. Nichols, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard University. 

Greetings from the National Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, by its President, Professor D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh. 

Address: Harry Collins Spillman, New York 
City, Lecturer, Traveler, and Educator. 


9:00 P. M. 
Parties and Socials—Mrs. Susette 
Director. 


Saturday, November 30 
9 :00-——-10 :30 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding—Professor B. Frank Kyker, Woman's 
Coliege of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, Nerth Carolina. 

Session Secretary—Alice Wakefield, State Teach- 
ers’ College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Address: H. E. V. Porter, Secretary National 
Association of Accredited Commercial Schools, 
Jamestown, New York. 

Address: “Some Adjustments in the Business 
Curriculum,” Professor F. G. Nichols, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


10 :30—11 
Business Meeting 
Annual Convention. 


Seale Tyler, 


Invitation for Fourteenth 
Reports of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
Installation and Charge to Officers elected—Dr. 
. Harman, President Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


12 :00—1 :30 
officers and Executive 
Sight-seeing in charge of V. E. 


man of the Transportation 
Committee. 


Luncheon of new Board. 


Jernigan, Chair- 
and Sight-seeing 


New England High School Teachers’ Association 


On Saturday, November 23, 1935, The 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association will hold _ its 
Thirty-third Annual Convention at the 
State Teachers’ College, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Under the direction of the president, 
Clifton W. Hastings of the Central High 
School of Manchester, New Hampshire, 
the following program been ar- 
ranged, consisting of three sectional 
meetings to be held from 10 A. M. to 12; 
a luncheon at noon, and a general meet- 
ing from 1:30 to 3:00: 

Bookkeeping Section 

“Form and Content of Financial Statements,” 
Professor Atlee L. Percy, of Boston University. 

“Junior Business Training,’ Professor Frederick 
G. Nichols, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 

“Preparation and Use of the Working Sheet,” 
A. Hugh Sproul. Director Commercial Teacher 
Training, State Teachers’ College, Salem, Mass. 

Secretarial Section 

“What Future Has Shorthand,’’ Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, Professor of nce il New York 
University. 


Typewriting,”’ Mrs. Esta 
Commercial Edu- 
Columbia Univer- 


Testing in 
oss Stuart, Instructor in 
cation, Teachers’ College, 
sity, New York City. 
“The Functional Method of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand,”’ Charles Zoubek, The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City. 


“Diagnostic 


Social Business Subjects Section 


“The Importance of Economics in the High 
School Commercial Curriculum,” Hubert B. 
McDonough, Head of Commercial Department, 
Central High School, Manchester, N. 

“Problems of Democracy,”’ Thomas C. Barham, 
Jr., Framingham High School, Framingham, 
Massachusetts. 

“Economic Geography,” Z. Carleton Staples, 
Dorchester High School for Boys, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. 


General Meeting 


Business Meeting. 

Address of Welcome, J. Asbury Pitman, 
dent of State Teachers’ College. 

“Can Commercial Education as it is Now Organ- 
ized, Meet the Needs of the New Economic 
and Social Order?” Dr. Payson Smith, Com- 
missioner of Education, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


Presi- 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


NATIONAL 


COMMERCIAL 


TEACHERS’ 


FEDERATION CONVENTION 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
December 26, 27 and 28 


Program Appears on Following Two Pages 


National Commercial Teachers Federation 


TIME: 
PLACE: 
THEME: 


Editor’s Note: 


pleted when this issue of The Journal went to press. 


December 26, 27 and 28 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
“Educating for Better Business Behavior” 


The program for the Federation Convention was not entirely com- 


All additions, changes and 


corrections will appear in the December number of this magazine. 


Thursday, December 26 


Arrangement of Exhibits. 
Responsibility Head: Bruce F. Gates and J. 
Murray Hill. 


Registration of Members. 
sruce Gates, Chairman of Membership 
Committee; Mrs. Floy E. Gates, Assistant 


Chairman, 
9 :30—12 :30 
Meeting of the Executive Council. 


9 :00—4 :00 
Meeting of the National Association of Accred- 
ited Commercial Schools. 


1:30—2 :00 

Meeting of Responsibility Heads, Officers of De- 
partments and Round Tables, Membership 
Campaign District Supervisors and Local 
Vorkers, Chairman of Committees, and Execu- 
tive Council. 

2 :00—4 :00 

Typewriting Demonstration by George Hosstield, 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Company. 

Shorthand Demonstration by Reecie Hodgson 
and Louis A. Leslie, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. 

The Noiseless Typewriter as an Aid to Instruc- 
tion, Hortense Stollnitz, Remington Rand, fnc. 

Ditto, demonstration, Ditto, Incorporated 

Dictaphone, demonstration, Dictaphone Sales 

Corporation. 
4:15—5 :00 

Penthouse Tea in Honor of Former Presidents 
of the Federation. 


8:30—10:00 P. M. 
General Assembly 


Organ Recital. 

Invocation. 

Introduction of Dr. William F. Bogan, Supe1- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago, by Mrs. Marion 
Tedens, Second Vice-President. 

Address of Welcome, Dr. William F. 

Response to Address of Welcome, L. 
First Vice-President. 

President's Remarks 

Address: “Five Epochs in One Generation: A 
Study in the Ethics of Business and the Busi- 
ness of Ethics,” Dr. Louis L. Mann, Rabbi, 
Sinai Congregation, Chicago. 

Dancing. 

Floor Show. 


Bogan. 
M. Hazen, 


Friday, December 27 
9:45—11:45 A. M. 

SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Head: H. M. 
Business College, Decatur, 
of Executive Committee. 


President of Department: Dr. T. E. 
Gem City Business College, 


PRIVATE 
Re Brown’s 
Member 


Owen, 
Tllinois, 


Musselman, 
Tllinois. 


D. D. Lessenberry 
President 


a2 


L. M. Hazen 
Ist Vice-President 


Vice-President : B. Cain, West Virginia Busi- 
ness College, West Virginia. 

Secretary: J. A. Ebersol, Acme Business Col- 
lege, Lansing, Michigan. 


(Program incomplete) 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Responsibility Head: Ivan E. Chapman, West- 
ern High School, Detroit, Michigan, Member 
of Executive Committee. 

President of Department: W. S. Barnhart, Head, 
Commercial Department, Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis. 

Vice-President: Lloyd Grable, Central High 
School, Canton, Ohio. 

Secretary : Renner, 
School, St. Louis. 

Business Session. 

“How to Educate for Office Conduct,” William 
L. Moore, Principal, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland. 

“Personnel 
in the Office, 

Manager, United States 
Chicago. 

Jury Panel Discussion. Topic: “What Curricu- 
lar Adjustments Should Be Made in Business 
Education in the Secondary Schools?” 
Members of the Panel: William R. Foster, 
East High School, Rochester, New York; Dr. 
A. K. Loomis, Principal, The University High 

School, University of Chicago, Chicago. 


Hadley Vocational 


Administration in the School and 
W. ) Morrison, Personnel 
Gypsum Company, 


1 :30—3 :00 
Social-Economic Subjects Round Table 
Hazen, First Vice- 


Shields, Assistant 
University of 


Responsibility Head: L. M. 
President of the Federation. 
Chairman: Dr. Harold G. 
ean, School of Business, 
Chicago. 
Secretary: Adele Phipps, Arsenal High School, 
Indianapolis. 


Senior High School 


“The Money Concepts of 
Wilmette, 


Students,” Ruth Thomas Zeigler, 
Illinois. 

“The Business Concepts of Senior 
Students,” Althea Christenson, 
High School, Barrington, Tllinois. 

“The Problem of Senior Business 
Francis Unzicker, Gary Public Schools, 
Indiana. 


High School 
Barrington 


Training,” 
Gary, 


Office Machine Practice Round Table 


Responsibility Head: Ivan EF, 
ber of Executive Committee. 

Chairman: H. M. Winkel, Division of Public 
Relations. Milwaukee Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Ramona Foster, 
of Business, Des Moines, Towa. 


Chapman, Mem- 


Institute 


Mrs. Marion F. Tedens 
2nd Vice-President 


Bruce F. Gates 
Secretary 


Louise Bennett, High School, Dun- 
kirk, New York. 

“Modern Standards of Required 
ments in Office Machine Operating,” W. 
Ogilvie, President, Chicago Office Bid 
Association, and Lecturer in Management, 
Northwestern University, Chicago. 

Discussion. 

“Observations and Recommendations the 
Guidance and Training of Office Machine 
Operators,’ Thomas Redfield, Instructor in 
Accounting Machines and Office Appliances 
Operating, Milwaukee Vocational School, 

Discussion. 


3:15—4:45 P. M. 
Administrators Round Table 


Responsibility Head: Dr. E, M. Hull, Member 
of Executive Council. 

Chairman: Don J. Blankenship, High School, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Vice-Chairman: Louis D. Huddleston, John 
Adams High School, Cleveland. 

Secretary: Mary Webb, Illinois State Norma. 
University, Normal, Illinois, 

“Effective Pupil Guidance,” Dr. Elmer E. Spana- 
bel, Vocational Counselor, Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Jury Panel Discussion. 
Members of Panel: Irving 
Commercial Education, Cincinnati; E. 
Barnes, Highland Park, Illinois; Mildred Mc- 
Cauley, Shenandoah, Towa. 
ts for Discussion: 

. What shall be done with the mentally 
handicapped child whose parents in- 
sist that the child take the commer- 
cial curriculum? 

2. What can be done to predict failures 
in commercial courses? 


. What encouragement should be given 
the exceptional child to complete his 
curriculum in less than the tradi- 
tional time? 

. Can any child become a_ successful 
worker in any occupational field he 
chooses provided his determination 
is great enough? 

. What preparation has the average 
child of twelve years of age for mak- 
ing a sensible choice of one of a 
number of curricula offered in a 
junior high school? 

. What economic arguments might be 
advanced to combat the charge that 
guidance is only another fad? 


Garbutt, Director of 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round 
Table 

Responsibility Head: H. M. Owen, Member of 
Executive Committee. 

Chairman: Thomas M. Peirce, Jr., Peirce School 
of Business Administration, Philadelphia. 

Secretary: Nora Forrester, North High School, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

“Training of the Accountant in Relation to His 
Social Responsibilities,’ Dr. E. W. Atkinson. 
Director, Department of Commerce, San Jose 
State College, San Jose, Cailfornia. 

“The Duties and Opportunities of the Profes- 
sional Accountant in Relation to Public Serv- 
ice,’ Donald M. Russell, Resident Partner, 
Lybrand Ross Brothers & Montgomery, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Leader: W. R. Robertson, 
ment of and Law. 
lege, Angola, Indiana. 


Head, Depart- 
Tri-State Col- 


J. Murray Hill 
Treasurer 
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Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention Program 


Round Table 


Treasurer 


College Instructors’ 


Responsibility Head: J. Murray Hill, 
ot the Federation. 

Chairman: R. F. Webb, State Teachers’ College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

-Chairman: C. C. Crawford, Graduate Stu- 
Columbia University, New York, 
retary: L. Ethel Richards, Western Illinois 
State Teachers’ College, Macomb, Illinois. 
}pening Remarks, R. F. Webb. 

“!)irect Contributions of Business Education Cur- 
ricula and Methods of Instruction to the Im- 
provement of Student and Adult Behavior,” 
Or. Clyde Beighey, Western Illinois State 
eachers’ College, Macomb, Illinois. 

“improvement of Teacher Attitude and Practice 
with Reference to Mastery as a Result of Em- 
phasis upon Scholarly Attainments in Busi- 
- ss Teacher Training Curricula,” Miss Luvicy 

Hill, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
‘iscussion. 


Secretarial Round Table 


itcsponsibility Head: Mrs. Marion Tedens, Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the Federation. 


Chairman: Mary Alleta Dodd, High School, 
Springfield, Lllinois. 

Vice-Chairman: O. R. Wessels, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Illinois. 

secretary: Harvey B. Wiley, Bay View High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

“The Secretarial Field,” Mrs. Miette B. Denell, 


Managing Director, Chicago Collegiate Bureau 
Occupations, Chicago. 
lhe Secretarial Curriculum,’’ Conrad J. Saphier. 
President, Commercial Education Association 
of New York and Vicinity, and Chairman, 
Department, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn, New York 
discussion, 
Leader, Mary Ann English, 
Chicago. 


Tuley High School, 


Saturday, December 28 
9:30—11:45 A. M. 
General Assembly 

Organ Recital. 

{nvocation. 

fusiness Meeting and Election of Officers. 

\ddress: “Culture and the Preservation of 
Democracy,” Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, Presi- 

dent, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 


1:30—2:30 P. M. 


Teaching Demonstrations 
Shorthand—Louis A. Leslie, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, New York. 
Typewriting 
Office Practice Roe, South High School, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Business Behavior (dramatization)—-Ray Abrams, 


-Emily 


Principal, Samuel J. Peters High School of 
Commerce, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Bookkeeping—M. E, Studebaker, Head, Depart- 


ment of Business Education, Ball State Teach- 
ers’ College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Junior Business Training. 
2:45—4:45 P. M. 
Administrators’ Round Table 

Responsibility Head: Dr. E, M. Hull, Member 
of Executive Council. 
Chairman: Don J. Blankenship. High School, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
Vice-Chairman: Louis D. Huddleston. John 


Adams High School, Cleveland. 


NOVEMBER, 1935 


Secretary: Mary Webb, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 

“Responsibility for Placement and Follow-up in 
the Commercial Department,’ Dr. Harry D. 
Kitson, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Jury vanel Discussion. 

Members of Panel: Richard Hallisy, Racine, 
Wisconsin; L. Gilbert Dake, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Irving Garbutt, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. lo what extent can 
teacher use existing 
services in finding 
graduates? 
To what extent can one use service 
clubs such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women, AL 
trusa, etc., in finding jobs for com- 
mercial graduates? 

. Is it feasible in a large city to cen- 
tralize all efforts toward the place- 
ment of commercial graduates? 

4. What improvements instruction 
would facilitate placement of com- 
mercial graduates? 

Would more rigid selection of stu- 
dents for commercial courses facili- 
tate their later employment? 

6. What are some of the benefits to be 
derived from systematically follow- 
ing up graduates of the commercial 
courses? 


the commercial 
employment 
jobs for his 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round 
Table 


Responsibility Head: H. M. Owen, Member of 
Executive Committee. 

Chairman: Thomas May Peirce, Jr., 
School of Business Administration, 
phia. 

Secretary: Nora Forrester, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

“Responsibilities of the Accountant to His Clients 
and to the Public,’ Dr. Earl A. Saliers, Direc- 
tor, Department of Commerce, Louisiana State 
College, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

“Relationship Between the Accountant and the 
Business Executive,” James O. McKinsey, In- 
dustrial Engineer, Chairman of the Board of 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago. 

Discussion. 

Leader, C. E. Hostetler, Vice-President, 
School of Commerce. Chicago. 
Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Peirce 
Philadel- 


North High School, 


Walton 


College Instructors’ Round Table 
Responsibility Head: J. Murray 


ot the Federation. 
Webb. State 


Chairman: R. F. 
lege. Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Chairman: C. C. Crawtord, Graduate Stu- 
dent, Columbia University, New York. 

Secretary: L. Ethel Richards, Western Illinois 
State ‘Teachers’ College. Macomb, Illinois. 

Topic: “Commercial Teacher Preparation and 
Certification.” 

Committee Chairman: Dr. E. G. 
The State University of lowa, 
Towa. 

Opening Remarks, Mr. R. F. Webb. 
“standards tor the Selecti m of Trainees for 
Commercial Teaching,’ Dr. A. J. Lawrence. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

“Standards for Practice Teaching.” Dr. E. G. 
3lackstone, The State University of Iowa, 
Towa City, Towa. 

“Standards — for 
Helen 
Athens, Ohio. 


Hill, Treasurer 


Teachers’ Col- 


Blackstone. 
lowa City, 


Certification of Commercial 
Reynolds, Ohio University, 


PART OF 
CAVECAGO'S SKY LINE 


Discussion and Recommendations. 


Business Session and Election of Officers. 
Office Machine Practice Round Tabic 

Responsibility Head: Ivan E. Chapman, Mem- 
ber of Executive Committee. ; 

Chairman: H. M. Winkel, Division of Public 
Relations, Milwaukee Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


Ramona Foster, Institute 
Moines, lowa. 


Zennett, High School, 


Vice-Chairman: Mrs. 
of Business, Des 

Secretary: Louise 
kirk, New York. 

Jury Panel Discussion. 
Theme: “Modern Needs, Placement Opportuni- 
ties, and Vocational Ditticulties of Office Ma- 
chine Operators.” 
Discussion Leader: J. C. 
Commercial Education, 
Pontiac, Michigan. 
Members of Panel: 
tion Counselor and 
Hay High School, 
Groves, Principal, 


Dun- 


Director, 


Springman, 
School, 


Pontiac High 


Beaumont, Voca- 
Placement Officer, John 
Cleveland, Ohio; Regina 
School for Secretaries, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Vernal D. Carmichael, 
Associate Professor of Business Education, 
Ball State Teachers’ College, Muncie, Indiana ; 
Emily Roe, Commercial Division, South High 
School, Akron, Ohio; Thomas Redtield, In- 
structor in Oftice Appliances, Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Wil- 


Helen M. 


liam Bachrach, The Dearborn Company, and 
formerly Director of Commercial Education, 
Chicago. 
Secretarial Round Table 

Responsibility Head: Mrs. Marion Tedens, Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the Federation. 
Chairman: Mary Alleta Dodd, High School, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
Vice-Chairman: O,. R. Wessels, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Illinois. 
Secretary: Harvey B. Wiley, Bay View High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


“Foundation Training for Transcription,’ Elea- 


nor Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
Discussion. 
Leader: Mr. Richard O. Wessels, Chairman, 


Stenographic Department, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois. 
Topic: “How content of instruction may be 


adapted to individual differences.” 
Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Social-Economic Subjects Round Table 
Responsibility Head: L. M. Hazen, First Vice- 


President of the Federation. 


Chairman: Dr. Harold G. Shields, Assistant 
Dean, School of Business, University of 

_ Chicago. 

Secretary: Adele Phipps, Arsenal High School, 


Indianapolis. 

“The Improvement of 
Business Subjects.” J. 
Trier Township High 


Instruction in the Social 
Raymond Smith, New 
School, Winnetka, III. 


Jury Panel Discussir m. 
Theme: Problems in Introducing 
Social Economic Education.” 


Chairman of Panel: Mr. W. A. Kumpf, Ham 
mond High School, Hammond, Indiana. 
Members of the Panel: Etta Larson, DeKalb 
Township High School, DeKalb, Hlimois; B. 
<nauss, Director of Commercial Education, 
Chicago; Alpha Myers, Bloomington High 
School, Bloomington, Illinois; Louise S. 
Schaefer, Lindblom High School, Chicago. 


6 :30—12:00 
Banquet and Dance 


| 
| 
| 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 


Bernice Turner is a new commercial 
teacher in the Washington Irving School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

* * * 


Thelma E. Armagost, for the last few 
years with Susquehanna University, Sel- 
insgrove, Pa., has recently accepted a posi- 
tion with the South High School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

x ok x 


Waldo B. Christy, last year with 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa., is now 
teaching in the Chown School of Busi- 
ness, Buffalo, N. Y. 


* * * 


Mina L. French has been placed in 
charge of the secretarial course of col- 
lege level, which was started at the be- 
ginning of the fall term at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Courses 
are being offered in such subjects as 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, busi- 
ness English, and _ secretarial studies. 
Miss French is a graduate of Allegheny 
College. For several years she has served 
as the alumni secretary. 

* * 

Katherine E. Meagher, for several 
years with the North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
High School, is a new commercial teacher 
in Riverside High School, Buffalo. 

* 

Eleanor M. Kellogg of Treadwell, N. 
Y., has recently been elected to teach com- 
mercial subjects in the Grand Gorge, N. 
Y., High School. 

x 

Louise Bennett, recently with the High 
School at Dunkirk, N. Y., is a new com- 
mercial teacher in the Nebraska State 
Normal College at Chadron. 

Ok Ok 


Gertrude Ford, who has been an in- 
structor at Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for the past two years, 
accepted a position this fall as instructor 
in typewriting and commercial education 
in Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania. Miss Ford has taught in a 
good many schools, including the Uni- 
versity of Washington. She has_prob- 
ably become best known through her ac- 
tivities in helping in the development of 
the Dvorak-Dealey simplified typewriter 
keyboard and in the promotion of the 
use of the keyboard. 

x 

Sara Appel of Revere, Mass., is a new 
shorthand teacher in Bryant College, 
Providence, R. I 

x 
_Ruth Phillips, recently with the Nurda, 
, High School, has been elected to 
teach commercial subjects in the High 
School at Breesport, N. Y. 

Claude W. Woodside, who formerly 
taught in Boulder High School] and State 
Preparatory School, Boulder, Colorado, 
has been appointed instructor in the 
School of Education, Department of 
Commercial Education, The University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Woodside completed his work on his Mas- 
ter’s degree last spring and served on 
the summer faculty at Boulder. He be- 
gan his new duties at The University of 
Pittsburgh in September. 
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Lowell A. Decker, recently with the 
Brady, Neb., High School, is the new 
Head of the Commercial Department of 
the Rapid City, S. Dak., High School. 


* * * 


Howard Q. Bunker, recently with Bur- 
dett College, Lynn, Mass., is a new com- 
mercial teacher in the Hamden High 
School, Hamden, Conn. 

* * 

Howard J. Boyle of Springfield, Ohio, 
has recently accepted a position in the 
Lawrenceville, Ohio, High School. 

Howard E. Batchelder, last vear with 
the Braintree, Mass., High School, is a 
new commercial teacher i in the Barnstable 
High School, Hyannis, Mass. 

* * 

Fannie B. Harrington, who has taught 
in Bowling Green Business University for 
many years, has become head of the new 
commercial teacher-training department of 
the State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia. Miss Harrington will have 
active supervision over the training pro- 
gram and will teach some of the courses 

* 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, has added three new people to 
their staff this year. Miss Erickson, a 
graduate of State Teachers’ College of 
Greeley, with a Master’s degree from Co- 
lumbia University, returns after a year’s 
leave of absence. Harold Gilbreth, a 
graduate of Kentucky State Teachers’ 
College, with a Master’s Degree from the 
University of Kentucky, is in charge of 
our Training High School. Elinor Doug- 
las, who has an A.B. and A.M. from the 
University of Iowa, is teaching Banking, 
Business English, and Statistics. 

* 

Hiram G. Cobb, a native of Wisconsin, 
has joined the teaching staff of the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, as instructor in Secretarial Science 
and Commercial Education. Mr. Cobb is 
a graduate of the State Teachers’ College 
at Whitewater, Wisconsin, and in addi- 
tion to completing the requirements for 
an M.A. degree at the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, has done some work 
toward his doctorate. He served as 
Head of the Commerce Department of 
the Tomah Public Schools, Tomah, Wis- 
consin, for four years. Mr. Cobb re- 
cently resigned the position as Head of 
the Commercial Department of the Cen 
tral High School, Madison, Wisconsin. 

*x* * 

Grace A. Barnard, last year with Po- 
teet’s Business College, Washington, D. 
C., is a new commercial teacher in the 
Mason City, Iowa, High School. 

*x* * * 

Helen Henderson, for the last few 
years with the Collinsville, Conn., High 
School, is now teaching in the Windham 
High School, Willimantic, Conn. 

Harriet Voorhees of Lake Como, N. J.. 
is a new commercial teacher in the Cald- 
well, N. J., High School. 

Ruth R. Conger of Warsaw, N. Y.. 
will teach, the coming year, in the High 
School at Congers, N. Y 


Sara E. Rundle, last year with the 
Greenport, N. Y., High School, is a new 
a al in the High School at Scotia, 


*x* * * 


Mrs. Frances G. Yandell, recently with 
the Alamo Heights High School, San An- 
tonio, Texas, has accepted a position as 
teacher of shorthand in Poteet’s Business 
College, Washington, D. C. 


Charles J. Shohan of Greensboro, Nort!) 
Carolina, has joined the teaching staff o: 
the Department of Economics, Woman’: 
College of the University of North Caro 
lina, Greensboro, North Carolina. Mr. 
Shohan is a graduate of the University 
of North Carolina with both a B.A. anc 
an M.A. degree. He also attended th: 
Universities of New York and Chicago 
and the London (England) School o 
Economics. 


Marjorie Hunsinger, for several years 
a teacher in the Gurnee, Ill, High 
School, has recently been engaged to 
teach shorthand and typewriting in th 
High School at Haddon Heights, N. J. 


* * 


Eunice Wells of Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
a new teacher in the Lansing, Mich., Busi- 
ness University. 

Ok 


C. Vance Allyn, recently with the Rad- 
cliffe, Iowa, High School, is now teach- 
ing in the High School at Rutland, Vt. 


*x* * * 


Matthew V. Walsh, last year a com- 
mercial teacher in the High School at 
Van Buren, Maine, has recently accepted 
a position with the Stetson High School, 
Randolph, Mass. 


* 


George M. Joyce, former teacher in the 
High School at Anderson, Indiana, has 
become director of commercial education, 
Woman’s College, The University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. In addition to having taught in 
Anderson, Indiana, Mr. Joyce has taught 
in the high schools at Lowell, Franklin, 
and Shelbyville, Indiana. He was presi- 
dent of the Business Administration Sec- 
tion of Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion during the school year 1935-36. 


*x* * * 


Franklin T. Chace, last year with the 
National Business College, Roanoke, Va. 
and C. A. Bowes of Hartford, Conn., are 
two new teachers in Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, Mass. 

*x* * * 


Lillian Cornwell, a recent graduate of 
the State Teachers’ College, Salem, Mass., 
is now teaching commercial work at 
Hampton Academy, Hampton, N. H. 

Veronica Hemming of Janesville, Wis., 
is a new commercial teacher in the War- 
ren Township High School, Gurnee, III. 


F. Douglas Hammond of Gowanda, N. 
Y., has recently accepted a position with 
Bryant College, Providence, R. I. 

kok 

_Ethel H. Ehler of Gloucester, Mass., is 
a new commercial teacher in the High 
School at Sutton, Mass. 
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IN OTHER MAGAZINES 


New Monographs in Business 
Education 


new monograph on “Trends in 
Teaching Everyday Business” has_ just 
been published as the October, 1935, is- 
suc of The National Business ‘Education 
a uarterly. The bulletin was issued un- 
des the editorship of Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes of the University of Southern 
California. 

the December, 1935, issue will be de- 
y ced to “Trends in the Teaching of 
\l-rchandising,” under the editorship of 
rnard A. Shilt of Buffalo, New York. 

‘he March, 1936, issue will deal with 
‘ests and Measurements in Business 
| jueation” under the editorship of Louis 

Rice, Supervisor of Commercial Edu- 

ion, State of New Jersey. 

‘Trends in Business Occupations” will 
_ the topic in the May, 1936, issue under 
- editorship of Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 
York University. 

Membership in the N. E. A., Depart- 

ent of Business Education which in- 
cludes a subscription to The Quarterly, 
may be secured for one dollar through 
Mrs. Frances D. North, Secretary, West- 
erm High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Good Advice * 


We have a common interest in business 
education—the employer, the high school 
which offers commercial subjects in vo- 
cational courses, and the private busi- 
ness school w hose perpetuity depends 
wholly upon its service to the employer— 
and we can, and should, work together. 
The good reputation of business educa- 
tion is at stake. Earnest high school 
teachers and administrators who want to 
build up their commercial departments 
must not lose sight of the fact that their 
success will be in proportion to the suc- 
cess of their graduates, and it would seem 
that this would lead teachers and all 
others concerned in business education in 
the public high schools, to do these four 
or five things: 


. Admit to commercial classes only those 
boys and girls whose general intelligence, 
industry, and adaptability would seem to 
foreshadow a reasonable degree of success 
in business employment. 


. Make the commercial course intensive for 
the last two years of high school. 


. Set up standards of accomplishment com- 
parable to those maintained in private 
schools. 


4. Provide, if possible, for post-graduate work 
of one or two semesters, during which 
pupils should work under conditions to be 
expected in the business office. 


. Put the pupil under the direction of teach- 
ers who have had actual experience in the 
subjects assigned to them. It is hardly 
conceivable that a teacher who has never 
been a stenographer could properly pre- 
pare a pupil for stenographic or secre- 
tarial employment. 


—B. F. Williams 
President, Capital City 
Commercial College 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


w 


mn 


* Quoted from: ‘Federation Notes’, of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ 
March, 1935. 
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Business Education Emphasized In 
General Education Magazines 


The March, 1935, issue of “Educa- 
tion” was mostly devoted to articles on 
business education. Among them is 
one by the Boston Commercial Direc- 
tors’ Club on “A Program of High 
School Commercial Education.” An- 
other one is by Prof. Paul S. Lomax 
on “Why Public School Administrators 
Should Be Competent Leaders of Busi- 
ness Education.” In this article he 
emphasizes the point of view that 
superintendents of schools and _ prin- 
cipals of high schools, by the very na- 
ture of their administrative duties, 
should be good business men. As such, 
this experience, along with their close 
contacts with the business leaders of 
local school communities, should tend 
to qualify them to appraise intelligently 
public school business education. How- 
ever, such school administrators rarely 
fall back upon such highly important 
business experience as a_ basis of 
evaluating business education programs. 
Rather, they fall back upon their aca- 
demic preparation. It seems hard to 
understand this paradoxical situation. 
This issue was edited by Professor F. G. 
Nichols of Harvard University. 

The May, 1935, issue of “The Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology” was 
largely devoted to readjustment prob- 
lems of business education. Among the 
contributors to this issue are: Dean 
Wallace B. Donham of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University; Dr. Lee Galloway, 
Vice-Chairman of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute; Dean Roswell C. Mc- 
Crea of Columbia University; Mr. Joy 
Elmer Morgan, Editor of the Journal 
of the National Education Association; 
Prof. Herbert A. Tonne of New York 
University; and Prof. Goodwin Wat- 
son of Columbia University. This is- 
sue was edited by Professor Paul S. 
Lomax of New York University. 


* * * 


The College 
Graduate’s Problem 


When an educated man is thrown out 
of his job and reduced to starvation or 
worse, he still doesn’t stop thinking; and 
what is especially true, he builds up a 
strong resentment against conditions that 
have brought his plight about. In that 
frame of mind he becomes open to any 
other line of thought that will improve his 
situation. All of which is to say that 
something less than three million college 
trained persons in the United States have 
become potential prey to political dema- 
gogues seeking a party to support them 
and raise them to power. 

Of course, all college graduates in the 
United States are not out of work or 
threatened with starvation; but the De- 
pression has put more educated persons 
than one likes to admit on the breadlines, 
and the trouble is notably acute for the 
young men and women graduates of the 
past two or three years, who have been 
unable to locate themselves even reason- 
ably in the face of nationwide unemploy- 
ment. According to Cedric Fowler, writ- 


ing in a recent issue of New Outlook, they 


are further threatened. He says: 


The appeal will be made—already certain dema- 
gogues are beginning to work for student support. 
. . + Socially minded Harvard undergraduates 
joined with alumni in refusing the blandishments 
of Ernst **Putzi” emissary of Nazi 
culture. The student body of New York City 
College, aided by recent graduates, has been 
conducting a guerilla struggle for months against 
what it p Bod. - as Fascist tactics on the part of 
faculty leaders. 

These are the first attempts made by dema- 
gogues, Fascist and near-Fascist, to secure Amer- 
ican college support for their private ambitions. 
In Europe they have already been successful. 
Much of Hitler’s support has come from students 
whose future held nothing comparable with the 
promised goods they had been led to expect. Men 
and women—especially young ones—who have 
found no worthy place in the world make excellent 
Storm Troop material. If they are forced into 
jobs where neither the work, the pay nor the 
social and intellectual rewards are at all ade- 
quate, they are likely to turn to the leader who 
has no scruples about renewing the promises, 
with interest added. 

The text of Mr. Fowler’s article, which 
is entitled “The Youth Ticket,” is found 
in his experience while shopping, when 
he encountered a quondam college chum 


running a department store elevator. 
* * * 


Education of Youth 
Will Determine Future 


“The kind of education we offer our 
children today will largely determine 
the character of our national life to- 
morrow,” states Henry Lester Smith, 
President of the National Education 
Association, in an article which ap- 
appeared in a recent issue of Parents 
Magazine. 

“What this future should be, and 
how well the schools are helping to 
achieve such a future, is a matter for 
the decision of all citizens,” he contin- 
ues. 

Mr. Smith’s article hits squarely on 
the problem that is confronting many 
prominent educators today. It has par- 
ticular significance in view of the 
movement being promoted by the 
American Association for Economic 
Education for the establishment of 
courses of instruction in Money Man- 
agement in the schools of the United 
States and Canada. A non-profit organ- 
ization, this association has been ac- 
tively advocating this step, and has suc- 
cessfully experimented with such 
courses since 1927 in the schools of 
Brookline, Massachusetts. in- 
struction is compulsory in certain 
grades and elective in others. The 
association offices are located at 
Nine, Park Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Backing the American Association 
for Economic Education and cooper- 
ating in this movement is the Inves- 
tors Syndicate of Minneapolis. ‘“We 
feel that in voluntary sponsoring the 
services of a non-profit organization 
such as this,” J. R. Ridgway, President, 
stated, “that the next generation can 
be educated to prepare themselves 
through the normal course of their 
lives by wise management of their 
incomes for whatever financial emer- 
gencies may befall them.” 

“A systematic method of control in 
the matter of distribution of the aver- 
age person’s income is necessary to 
prevent depressions of the magnitude 
of the one from which we are just 
emerging,” he continued. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Ridgway points 
out, the major cause of financial de- 
pressions is financial ignorance, and the 
cure can only be financial education. 
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TEACH 


TYPEWRITING 
The Business-Like Way 


Keep the subject matter alive— interesting every 
minute—through the use of a text that con- 
stantly kindles student enthusiasm. 


WALTON-MACLEAN TYPEWRITING 
PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE 


By LOLA MACLEAN 


The Record Prize-Winning 
Direct Natural Method 


This publication makes available to instructors of type- 
writing the identical materials and actual methods, detailed 
step by step, used by Miss Maclean in her classrooms in 
training winners of national honors individually and in 
team contests. 


Inspiring to Teachers and Students 
Read What They Say 


“Of course, you have wondered how the typing books are working out. 
and I should have told you long ago. We are all very much pleased 
with them, and the students love the work as we are giving it this 
year.’*—Ohio. 


“I was visiting the Normal, and I was amazed at the results they were 
getting from this book, so I said to myself, why not try that with my 
students ?°*—TIIlinois 


One Year Later 


“By using your books I was able to train an Amateur and Novice 
typing team to stand first in the State, Class A. I attribute part of this 
success to the use of your books. Certainly I cannot express in words 
how I appreciate your kindness.’*—IIlinois. 


“I have examined your books and like them because they come the 

nearest to meeting modern business demands of any books I have 

seen. I particularly like the arrangement and actual size forms given. 

The content is quite practical. I heartily approve of the vast amount 

of materials dealing with numbers. These exercises give the students 

an idea of the real office work, as well as a good general background.” 
Indiana. 


Send For Examination Copies 


{Part I Presents actual typewriting from the start. 
Volume l {Part II The scientific development of speed. 
{Part II The final process of typewriting skill 


We want you to see these texts—to inspect and appraise them critically. 
That you may fully appreciate their merit, we want to place in your hands 
a copy of each work or ninety days’ examination—without obligation of any 


kind. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-384 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


lton Publishing Company, 332-384 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. | 


Please send me, for ninety days’ exar,‘nation, a copy of Walton-Maclean Type- 


ing Procedure and Practice Parts I, I] and III, and Teachers’ Manual without 


obligation of any kind. 


6. 


Get the FACTS when you 
select a bookkeeping textbook— 
@ 


Get the answers to these questions: 


. How much care was used in the preparation 


of the book? 
Was the book tried out in classes and revised 
as a result of these trials? 


. Do you have to adjust your course of study to 


fit the book, or can you obtain a book that 
will fit your course of study? 

Does the textbook provide an ample supply of 
exercises, problems, projects, and practice 
sets? 

Is adequate instructional material available, 
such as workbooks, study guides, achieve- 
ment tests, solutions, and syllabi? 

What is the cost of the book as compared 
with other books? 

What is the record of successful use of the 
book? @ 


Let us give you the facts. We can furnish you more for your mo yey 
than you can get in any other bookkeeping course. In your next 
class, plan to use— 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING 


Revised—Seventeenth -—” by Baker, Prickett, Carlson 


/SOUTH- WESTERN. PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


"CINCINNATI - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


tics, and Roperr Riecer, Professor of Statistics 
and Insurance, University of Buffalo. 


Just Published 
STUDY PROBLEMS IN 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


By Martin A. BrumpauGu, Professor of Statis- 


$1.00 144 pages 


manual is made up of real prob- 
lems designed to stimulate thought 
and promote discussion. It contains ref- 


erences to the six most widely used text- 
books, 


The problems are so numerous that they 
offer a wide range of choice and provide 
practice in a variety of situations. They 
are carefully graded and their character is 
plainly indicated. The short computations 
required permit the student to cover an 
unusually large number of problems. 
Logarithmie and other tables are included. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 
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A HISTORY OF INDUSTRY, by Ellen L. 
Osgood, Boston: Ginn and Company, 
532 p. $1.72. 


This book, written originally during and 
just after the World War, was the out- 
growth of a course in industrial history 
which the author was called upon to give 
at the Julia Richman High School in 
New York City. As the attention of the 
world has centered more and more upon 
the economic problems of society the his- 
torical background of those problems has 
quickened greater interest, and this book 
has had an increasing use. In order to 
serve better the needs of the present day, 
the author has brought the book up to 
dete by rewriting the latter part and add- 
ine chapters on Europe and America dur- 
ing the war and the post-war period. 

!n attempting to deal with recent ec- 

nomic changes the author has risked 

‘ticism in order to provide the material 
on recent events which teachers experi- 
ence the greatest difficulty in finding in 
any satisfactory form. Much that seems 
important may in a few years pass into 
oblivion, while tendencies which we have 
failed to discern in their beginnings may 
then compel attention. To provide a book 
that will give the high- school student a 
basis for an intelligent opinion on modern 
problems was the purpose of Miss Os- 
good’s attempt and in this purpose she 
has succeeded well. 


DEVELOPING THE _ INDIVIDUAL 
THROUGH TRAINING FOR BUSINESS, 
Fifth Yearbook, Commercial Education 
Association of the City of New York 
and Vicinity (Henry Smithline, Treas- 
urer, Grover Cleveland High School, 
New York, N. Y.), 242 p. $1.00. 


This yearbook summarizes the proceed- 
ings of the fall and spring meetings of 
the association for the school year 1934- 
1935. The theme of these meetings was 
the manner in which personal qualities 
could be developed in the individual 
through the classroom teaching of busi- 
ness subjects. Most useful were the prac- 
tical classroom demonstrations of how 
this could be accomplished. 

The book gives complete reports of the 
lessons used in achieving the purposes 
suggested above. This type of yearbook 
is something new in that it gives the 
reader something that he can use directly 
and immediately in his own classroom. 
Teachers have been protesting for years 
at the theoretical character of yearbook 
material. Here is good material that is us- 
able. Especial recognition should be given 
to the editor, Conrad J. Saphier of Sam- 
uel J. Tilden High School, and to the 
president of the organization who sup- 
ported him, Max Schottland of George 
Washington High School. The teachers 
of New York City and its vicinity are 
giving splendid evidence of their leader- 
ship in business education. 
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WEBB’S SIMPLIFIED TYPEWRITING 
(Complete Course) by R. F. Webb, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 368 p. $1.72. 


A complete revision of Webb's previ- 
ous text which combines newly accepted 
teaching methods with the findings of 
careful study and experimentation. It 
suggests further means of holding the 
students’ interests throughout the course. 
The abundant material should enable 
teachers to adapt the text to long or short 
courses, or to the needs of individual stu- 
dents. 

The carefully planned introduction to 
the keyboard establishes the correct hand 
position, and trains all fingers from the 
very beginning. New principles are built 
upon the basis of the old, so that the pu- 
pil advances by regular steps through the 
course. Material becomes progressively 
difficult. 

The drill work on the carriage return, 
on individual fingers, on words with com- 
mon beginnings, on manuscript writing, 
and on basic objectives will be found 
especially useful. Letter writing is begun 
early in the course, and completely illus- 
trated. Many of the letters are in series 
and cover a complete transaction or topic. 
The book will appeal, without doubt, to 
many teachers of typing. 


THE ECONOMICS OF MONEY, CREDIT 
AND BANKING, by F. Cyril James, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 678 
p. $4.00. 

This second edition of one of the most 
used college texts in money and credit 
has been almost entirely rewritten. Dur- 
ing the years since the first edition was 
written changing laws and governmental 
regulations have considerably altered the 
structure of the financial system so this 
revision is thoroughly justified. 

At the present time it is imperative that 
we obtain a clear understanding of the 
philosophy underlying current policies in 
credit and currency, and of the functional 
characteristics of the financial institutions 
through which these policies are carried 
into execution. Moreover, we are forced 
to realize that the world is at present in a 
period of economic experimentation. 
Problems of national planning, monetary 
management and banking policies all tend 
to involve a closer relationship of bank- 
ing to government, and so give rise to a 
situation in which matters of financial 
policy will be discussed anew at each 
election. While final conclusions will not 
be reached for many years, clear thinking 
will help save us from monetary mistakes 
of the more dangerous kind. This book 
is a significant contribution to the im- 
provement of our thinking in dealing with 
monetary managernent. 


ESSENTIALS OF ACCOUNTING, by A. C. 
Kelley, New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 416 p. $3.00. 


A college text in accounting which aims 
to give students a thorough grounding in 
the essential principles and techniques. If 
the student is well trained in basic ac- 
counting concepts, he should have no dif- 
ficulty in applying these principles to va- 
rious types of business enterprise. On 
the other hand, if the basic theory and 
fundamental relationships are not clearly 
understood, the student becomes confused 
as bookkeeping forms and techniques be- 
come more elaborate and complicated. 

To avoid such confusion this text pre- 
sents the subject in terms of the funda- 
mental accounting equation, and contin- 
ually emphasizes the relationship of the 
three elements in this equation—assets 
minus liabilities equals ownership. This 
college text is therefore adapting the bal- 
ance sheet approach developed with such 
success on the high school level to use 
in the college. 


PERSONAL EQUATION BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, First Yearbook, National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation (Bruce 
F. Gates, Sec., Gates College, Waterloo, 
lowa), 285 p. $2.00. 


An excellent compilation of papers deal- 
ing with the outlook for business and 
business education. The materials also 
treat the principles and practices of the 
business education curriculum. Among the 

many outstanding contributors are Earl 
W. Barnhart, E. G. Blackstone, Ann 
Brewington, Albert FE. Bullock, G. F. 
Cadisch, Seth Carkin, Jane E. C lem, Mrs. 
M. D. Fowler, Irving R. Garbutt, Harry 
I. Good, Benjamin R. Haynes, Lloyd L. 
Tones, Edward M. Hull, Paul S. Lomax, 
William R. Odell, H. G. Shields, C. D. 
Slinker, David Snedden, and_ others. 
Especial recognition should be given to 
Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 

, Michigan, for editing this year- 


This book is evidence of the progres- 
sive work of the teachers of commercial 
subjects in the Middle-West. It will help 
to maintain and increase the prestige of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration which has sponsored the publica- 
tion of the yearbook. 


* * * 


PROBLEMS OF OUR TIMES, by D. S. 
Brainard, and L. D. Zeleny, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 199 
p. 96c. 


This book bearing the sub-title “Funda- 
mental National Issues” is the first of a 
series of three books. The second deals 
with our most important home problems 
and a consideration or what can be done 
about them, and the third gives a broad- 
er view of their international implica- 
tions. Chief among the materials em- 


(Continued on next page) 
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Texts 


New McGraw-Hill 


Brewster and Palmer’s 


INTRODUCTION TO 
ADVERTISING 


$2.00 


Introduced this year in Katharine Gibbs 
Schools (Boston, Providence, and New 
York), and in Detroit, Mich., and York, 
Pa., among many others. 


Throughout, the authors explain in 
non-technical launguage the fundamental 
principles of advertising with enough 
details to illustrate them and fix them 
thoroughly in mind. In this edition 
nearly all illustrations are new; data 
have been brought up to date; a chapter 
on Media Selection has been added; the 
treatment of economics of advertising 
has been amplified; new reproduction 
processes are described, etc. 

A modern, comprehensive text for 
teaching the field of advertising to high 
school pupils. 


Smith’s 


ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to 
Fundamental Problems 


$1.60 


A few of the cities and towns which 
introduced this book this year: 
Rapids, la., Lynn, Mass., Waterbury, 
Conn., Spokane, Wash., Jersey City, 
N. J., Syracuse and Schenectady, N. Y. 


Today’s economic problems brought 
to high school pupils by a high school 
teacher in a way the pupils can under- 
stand. This book emphasizes the social 
implications of economics, and helps to 
develop proper social attitudes. It covers 
those topics essential to the pupil’s live 
understanding of the business world and 
the principles upon which it operates. 
Thoroughly modern, definitely practical, 
unusually teachable, this book offers ef- 
fective text material for the one-semes- 
ter course in economics for high-school 
pupils. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Recent Social Changes. Each chapter is 
organized into well-planned lessons which 
gives a summary, questions for class dis- 
cussion, further study suggestions, 
gested student activity and vocabulary ex- 
ercises. The books will be a major con- 
tribution to social studies classes and 
will serve as splendid references in com- 
mercial subjects. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Andrews, F. Emerson, 
New York: Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, 161 p. $2.00. How acceptance of 
a duodecimal base (a system of arith- 
metic using twelve rather than ten as 
a base) would simplify mathematics. 


Brewer, John M., Hurlbut, F., and Case- 
man, J., Workbooks for Elements of 
Business Training, Boston: Ginn and 
Company, Part I, 52c, Part II, 48c. 


Brewington, Ann, and Knisely. Verona B., 
The Social Concept of Money: A Bibli- 
ography, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 107 p. 50c. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Eighth Yearbook, “Problems of 


the ie Teacher,” Philadelphia: 
FE. Cc. T. A., 1200 Walnut St., 464 p. 
$2.50. 

Fairchild, Fred R., Furniss, E. Buck, 


N: and W helden, H, A 
tion of the “New Deal,” New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 159 p. 50c. 


Garcia, F. L., How to Analyse a Bank 
Statement, Cambridge, Mass.: Bankers 
Publishing Comnany, 54 p. $1.00. 


Simplified Course in 
Published 


Goldberg, Morris, 
French Idioms, New York: 
by Author, 40 p. 50c. 


Goodfellow, Raymond C., and others, An 
Occupational Survey, Newark, N. J.: 
Director of Commercial Education, 
Board of Education, 75 p. 


| Janzen, Cornelius C., and Stephenson, O. 


| 
| 


Cedar 


W., Workbook for Everyday Problems 
in Economics, New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, 158 p. 60c. 


Kob, J. H., and Biunner, E. deS., 4 
Study of Rural Society, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 642 p. 


Moulton, Harold G., Income and Eco- 
nomic Progress, Washington, 1). C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 191 p. $2.00. 


Muniz, Alfredao, Our Schools of Com- 
merce, (An evaluation of their curri- 
cula in Puerto Rico), San Juan, P. R.: 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Puerto Rico, Bulletin No. 
3, May, 1935, 56 p. 


National Education Association, Creating 
Social Intelligence, A Descriptive Bibli- 
ography, Research Bulletin, Vol. XIII, 
No. 3, May, 1935, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 89 p. 


Ohrbach, Nathan M., Getting Ahead in 
Retailing, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 266 pn. $2.50. 


Radell, N. Henrietta, Accounting and 
Food Control, New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 270 p. $3.00. 


Wingate, Isabel B., Textile Fabrics And 
Their Selection, ‘New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 511 pages. $5.00. 


bedied in these books are the two national | 
reports, Recent Economic Changes, and | 
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New Numbers, 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 


The Newest 


HOTCHKISS 


FOR EFFICIENCY 


HOTCHKISS MACHINE—one of the 
most used and useful office appli- 


ances—should be on every desk—for 
greater efficiency, less waste, protection of 
papers. 

There is a Hotchkiss model for every need 
and every Hotchkiss is guaranteed—backe:l 
by the world’s oldest and largest manufar- 
turers. The newest Hotchkiss—Model 
5A—is now at your stationer’s—a revolu- 
tionary stapler in design and action and 
the only machine in existence that will 
use without change of parts any standard 
size staple with 4” legs from .019 gauge 
up to and including the 2C staple, and 
drive them all without clogging. 


Ask your dealer to show you the new Hotehki-s 
Model 5A—and be sure to ask for genuine Hotchkis; 
Staples—now Chisel Pointed for extra easy stapling, 
and guaranteed standard. (Beware of ‘‘off-gauge” 
staples—they clog!) 


THE HOTCHKISS SALES CO. 
NORWALK CONN. 


o%WINSTON 


Simplified 
DICTIONARY 


Simplified definitions . . . 
Exceptionally large, clear 
type ... Syllabication plainly 
indicated ... Completely mod- 
ern and up-to-date. 


Editions for all commercial needs 
Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 


SAVE HALF 
ON SCHOOL MACHINES 


Write for Free List of 
Typewriters, 
Duplicators, Multigraphs, 
Dictaphones, Calculators, Etc. 


PRUITT, 523 Pruitt Bldg., Chicago. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
FEDERATION CONVENTION 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
December 26, 27 an 


Program on Pages 32 and 33 
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PLUS FACTORS--- 


SOCIAL AND PERSONAL-USE VALUES EMPHASIZED—It 
meets the needs of an age that is social-value conscious. It develops 
an understanding of the essential laws that affect everyone’s business 
and social life. 


BALANCED AUTHORSHIP—An experienced lawyer to insure that 
it is good law; a teacher to make it teachable, and a social-science 
authority to bring out the social values of the subject. 


PLUS VALUES IN TEACHER AND STUDENT AIDS—Each 
chapter previewed in understandable language—Questions on text 
material are clearly separated from questions that develop social 
values involved—Case problems placed in each chapter to bring ap- 
plication closer to the study of theory—Notebook suggestions that 
make the commercial law notebook an interesting experience and 
make this phase of the work more personal and instructive than a 
work book. 


A TIMELY INTERPRETATION OF NEW LAWS—This new text 
brings the interpretation of commercial law right up to 1935. The 
unusual number of illustrations includes a wealth of standardized 
negotiable-instrument forms approved by The American Bankers’ 
Institute in its 1935 regulations. 


PROMOTES STUDY TO THE RANK OF PLEASURE—a non- 
technical style of writing and a pleasing appearance make this a 
book that one enjoys reading. To see it is to be interested; to read 
it is to realize that a forward-looking text has been written. It does 
full justice to the rich possibilities of a good course. It is planned 
to develop the richest outcomes of commercial law. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 
PLUS 


. . a commercial law text in which 
legal, social, and personal-use values 
have been effectively presented and 
correlated. 

ESSENTIALS 
OF 
COMMERCIAL 
LAW, 
Revised 
By 
Whigam, Jones, and Moody 


List price, 31.40 


Send to our nearest office for a sample copy. 


GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston 


The 


New York San Francisco 


Chicago 


Toronto London Sydney 


ARITHMETIC 


COMMERCIAL TEXTS 


THE FOLLOWING TEXTS MERIT CONSIDERATION... 
ADDITIONAL NEW BOOKS AND UNITS ARE IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


ECONOMICS 


2500 Prairie Ave. 


Mastery Units in Socialized Arithmetic by 
Smith 
This book provides a complete mastery 
set-up using up-to-the-minute materials. 
ELEMENTARY Business TRAINING 
Our Daily Contacts with Business by 
Greenstein and Smithline 
A new text, 22 units, problem approach; 
enough arithmetic for a brief practical course. 


ENGLISH 
Improving My English by Pribble — 
a workbook. 
Pribble-McCrory Tests in Practical English 
Grammar— standardized, three forms. 


Book KEEPING 
Modern Bookkeeping Practice by Altholz 
and Klein 
First and second-year courses. ‘Teaching 
Manual and Key, Outfits, Objective Tests. 


Economic Problems of Today by Klein and 
Colvin 
A practical problem course. 
Law 
Burgess’ Commercial Law by Cox 
Case approach—very complete presenta- 
tion. 
OFFICE TRAINING 
Secretarial Practice by Hainfeld 
Complete in its presentation of specific 
office practices. 
SALESMANSHIP 
Read’s Salesmanship by H. E. Read 
Rated as one of the best texts on funda- 
mentals. 
TYPEWRITING 
Modern Method of Touch Typewriting by 
Dake 
Accuracy, speed, skill. 


We gladly send examination copies 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO 


DALLAS 
312 Santa Fe Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
149 New Montgomery St. 


NEW YORK 
76 Ninth Ave. 


=i 


BUSINESS 
| “LAW 


~ 


BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 


A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


REED and MORGAN’S 


Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON andj LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


oe Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Complete Typewriting 


WEAVER’S 
Business Law 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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